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THE ART OF 
FRANCIS PETRUS PAULUS. 


By I. G. McALLISTER. 


ITHIN sound of the silver- 
W tongued bells of Bruges, in 


the quaint Pré aux Moulins, is 
the home of Francis Petrus Paulus, the 
American artist, who has lately been 
holding an Exhibition of\his pictures in 
London, with a few works of his friend, 
Alfred Gilbert, the sculptor. Mr. 
Paulus is so essentially active, enthu- 
siastic, and volatile in temperament, 
and he lives so entirely and wholly 
every moment, that one would expect 
him to claim inspiration from, and 
absorb atmosphere in, Paris, rather than 
from medieval Bruges, the dead city 
with a glorious past; but, strange to 
say, it is amidst the sleepy old Flemish 
surroundings that he has developed nis 
individuality in a number of canvases, 
portraying groups of men and women 
engaged in homely toil, typical of 
Bruges, showing its occupations and its 
religious and political life. He has 
painted the coppersmiths at the forge, 
the metal polishers, the picturesque 
crowds of figures in the markets, the 
lacemakers in low-roofed interiors, the 
beggars in the crypt, and the wor- 
shippers in the antique chapels, where 
candle-light makes the mysterious 
shadows visible, and the white day- 
light, streaming in from some distant 
window, heightens the effect of mystery 


and awe. He creates a work which 
will live, by taking a bit of real life 
vibrating with feeling and emotion, 
which he transfers, with all its human 
qualities, to the canvas, and he invests 
the sturdy peasant labour with a beauty 
and dignity not unlike Rembrandt; 
indeed, critics have compared Mr. 
Paulus’s work, in some respects, to the 
greatest of all Old Masters: the ‘* In- 
comparable Van Rhyn!”’ 

Mr. Paulus has, for instance, the true 
Rembrandt spirit, which is the essence 
of art. Like Rembrandt, he finds a 
hidden beauty in homely subjects, 
which he has the power not only to 
see, but to disclose to others through 
his art. Kirst of all, Rembrandt says: 
‘* When an old beggar woman poses 
before me in my studio, I experience an 
artistic emotion as great as if she were 
a Cleopatra or Helene. I read in her 
wrinkles and thinness the chronicle of 
her dolorous life, her resignation to 
inglorious toil. I see all the sorrows of 
humanity in her bent back and 
trembling limbs, and tenderly I apply 
myself, with all the compassion I can 
feel, to paint the dull lassitude of the 
muscles and the traces of burdens which 
leave their mark upon the body, as tears 
do on the face. I render the pale yellow 
tones of the skin, with their autumnal 
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rednesses. Is that not life? Is there 
only joy in life? Beside the blossom 
which flourishes is there not always 
one which fades?’’ Rembrandt thought 
that painting ought to be spiritual, and 
that there was a soul in everything, in 
trees and plants, even in the texture of 
a stuff, a ring, or a sword, and the 
artist’s duty was to reveal that soul, 
to discover the hidden life of things. 
When one drank from a _tulip-shaped 
wineglass, one should think that the 
glass borrowed its form from the flower, 
because the flower itself drunk the wine 
of sunlight. The intimate secrets of 
matter should be studied, and _ the 
mysterious correspondencies of fibre 
and of form. Whoever did not paint 
the mental value of such things painted 
vulgarly, he thought. 

Mr. Paulus finds a special fascination 
in sunlight, moonlight, and firelight, 


and perhaps he is never better than 
when he introduces the conflicting lights 
of sunlight and artificial light, as in his 
clever picture called ‘‘ The Forge,’’ in 


which he has revealed himself as a 
master. The figures so intently at work 
hide the blaze and brilliancy of the fire, 
but the walls reflect a soft glow, con- 
trasted with wonderful shadows. At 
the end of the long underground pas- 
sage is the glinting sunlight, but Mr. 
Paulus has not allowed the contrast to 
lead him into garishness. The dark- 
ness has been skilfully lightened, and 
the daylight softened until the tone 
values ring true. In his love of light 
he resembles Van Rhyn, who says: “‘ I 
have worked like a slave at painting 
ever since I first saw in my father’s 
mill, one warm afternoon in October, 
light reflected from the walls upon the 
millers, magnificently illumining their 
faces."’ In the art of etching, too, Mr. 
Paulus is influenced by the great master 
he admires so much. 

Mr. Paulus is a native of Detroit, 
and studied first in Philadelphia, at the 
Pensylvania Academy of Fine Arts; 
then in Paris, under no less a personage 
than Bonnat, of ‘‘ Beaux Arts ’”’ fame, 
one who has seen many famous men 
‘‘arrive!’? From Paris Mr. Paulus 
went to Munich, then travelled and 
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studied in Italy, Portugal, Holland, and 
Belgium. No man has received a more 
thorough and varied training in art, 
extending over twenty years, and he is 
still studying and working as hard as 
ever, as the true artist always must 
because, as his work gets farther ad- 
vanced, his vision becomes proportio.- 
ately larger, and the infinite goal which 
he is ever striving to reach is also ever 
The foundations being 
so thorough has enabled Mr. Paulus to 
express his own ideas with the utmost 
rapidity, and find his own style as a 
younger man with less training could 
never do. ‘There is a danger of making 
study too easy nowadays, which the 
artist must guard against, for— 


‘The heights by great men reached 
and kept 
Were not 
flight ; 
But they, whilst their companions 
slept, 
Were _ toiling 
night.”’ 


attained by sudden 


upwards in the 

At Detroit Mr. Paulus became a 
teacher of art for some years, but he 
found little time or opportunity to 
develop his ability as a painter, and 
arrived at the conclusion that it would 
be better to choose the more rugged 
path, but the only satisfactory one to 
the artist, as a producer of art. Eight 
years ago he came to Bruges, with his 
wife, and realised at once his oppor- 
tunity. Without hesitation, they decided 
to make it their headquarters, and 
though he has been away for some 
months, as when he visited America to 
exhibit his pictures last year, it is to 
ancient Bruges he always returns, a 
city dead as far as modern social life 
is concerned, but full of infinite possi- 
bilities, breathing of past glories and 
traditions with a history written in 
songs and tears and in blood. 

Dating back from before the seventh 
century, when it was a thriving city, 
Bruges flourished until the close of the 
fifteenth century, and monopolised the 
trade of the world. Kings and Princes 
visited it, and a brilliant colony of 
artists flourished whose works still 
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shed a lustre on the name of the city. 
The houses are mostly twelfth century, 
and the picturesque bridges, 
and canals afford delightful colour and 
harmony, appealing more 


streets, 


strongly to 


the artist and poet than any other part 
of Europe; whilst over ancient Bruges 
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which, according to certain atmospheric 
conditions, affect and modulate sound. 
The result is certainly charming, and 
Bruges itself is a poem in colour and 
beauty. There is grey in everything— 
an indescribable beautiful tone, mellow 
and lovely, and never cold. One finds 


A PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF. 


By Francis Petrus Pavlus 


the world-renowned Belfry sends forth 
in sweet, wild cadences its ever-vary- 
ing messages, weird and 
haunting, often plaintive, and some- 
times speaking of peace and joy. The 
variations in expression are thought to 
be caused by the waters of the canals, 


sometimes 


it in the old buildings, in the canal 
waters, in the cobble-paved streets, and 
in the mysterious atmosphere, but there 
is rich, bright colour as well, such as 
is seldom seen, in the tiles of orange 
and brown on the ancient roofs, reflected 
in the still waters of the canals; while 
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the walls of the houses are coloured, 
with the woodwork painted a contrast- 
ing colour, but always blending and 
harmonising in a sumptuous whole. 
Then there is the ancient Cathedral, 
and the exquisite ‘‘ Notre Dame,’’ with 
its perfect proportions and rose-coloured 
steeple. The streets, too, are filled with 
picturesque figures—the brown-robed 
Carmelite monks, with shaven heads 
and sandailed feet, a _ black-robed 
bevy of nuns, the Bishop of the 
Roman Church passing along in robes 
of state, the burgomaster, the peasants, 
and the dear little Flemish children. 
Here an artist can find endless 
materials, which only an artist can 
make use of: Many people flock there 
to paint, but few are painters in the real 
sense of the word. 

Mr. Paulus has exhibited in the Salon 
since 1904, where his portrait of Mrs. 
Paulus was much admired. He has 
since painted another picture of her, 
which was on view in London recently. 
Besides being a striking likeness, it is 
full of quality and distinction, and the 
colouring is a veritable harmony of 
tones. He has painted the wonderful 
cloak in a masterly way, at once broad 
and delicate, and at the same time fully 
showing the splendid pattern and _ in- 
tricate detail. In colouring he prefers 
low tones, and as a colourist he is great. 
He introduces grey tones into his pic- 
tures with the happiest results, for they 
are always warm and delightful. 

Mr. Paulus is frankly an impres- 
sionist and a believer in the supremacy 
of a great idea over technique. ‘‘What 
is the use of skill and cleverness—tricks 
to catch the eye and dazzle it—if there 
is no idea worth expressing ?’’ he asks. 
** The painter and sculptor and writer 
are not justified in speaking to the world 
unless they have something to say.”’ 
He has received praise for the breadth 
and freedom of his work and _ the 
absence of posed models. His market 
scenes and crowds of figures are all very 
real men and women, intently engaged 
on selling their wares and displaying 
them; whilst the kneeling figures, of 
which he gives us glimpses, in the 
Cathedral, are genuinely devout. All 
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are in earnest, for he paints from real 
life,'and has studied the inner life of 
the people to be able to represent it 
adequately. 

Mr. Paulus may be said to be very 
fortunate in his surroundings, for he is 
able to paint what he likes best, in his 
own way, under the most favourable 
conditions. The peacefulness of Bruges 
is an important factor in producing 
great work; the environment of the 
artist has much to answer for. Some 
people declare that all art is the result 
of environment and climatic conditions 
—certainly the former is exceedingly 
important. How can the artist be 
expected to give to the world his best 
unless he is freed from the minor and 
petty affairs of every-day life? Mrs. 
Paulus is an ideal artist’s wife, how- 
ever, and here he receives the help and 
sympathy which enable him to keep 
his spirit serene. Mr. Paulus says he 
owes everything to her, and that she is 
his best critic. He also says: ‘* Like 
every other artist who has done great 
things or small, every man who has 
accomplished anything has had his in- 
spiration from a woman. Who has 
ever heard of the Fathers of Rem- 
brandt, Napoleon, or Shakespeare? 
And yet who does not know of their 
mothers? It is from their mothers that 
men inherit greatness, and from the 
great and good women that come into 
their lives that they achieve it.’’ And 
in his artistic home he finds his 
‘* Golden Milestone.”’ 


se 


Each man’s chimney is his Golden 
Milestone— 

Is the central point from which he 
measures every distance 

Through the gateways of the world 
around him.’’ 


Their house in the Pré aux Moulins 
is at least three hundred years old, and 
probably even more. The studio, which 
is large and lofty, is a cool green, with 
a dado and frieze of a rich pinky red, 
of a warm and effective shade. The 
walls are hung with old tapestries, and 
with landscapes, charming interiors, 
and portraits. No one but Mrs. 
Paulus would have thought of such a 
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PORTRAIT OF MY WIFE. 


From a Painting by Francis Petrus Paulus 
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daring scheme of colour for the rafters 
as blue and buff, but there it is, with a 
delicious result. The old oak beams 
Mr. Paulus has decorated with his 
favourite mottoes :—‘‘ First the blade, 
then the ear!’> And—‘‘ Ye shall know 


the Truth, and the Truth shall make you 
free.’’ From a large window at one end 
of the studio is a picturesque view of 
old roofs, gables, and long chimneys, 
with the brown canal waters below. The 
portrait 


most interesting Mr. 


Paulus 
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character of his subject. A_ portrait 
painted some years ago of Mrs. Paulus, 


which also adorns the studio, won 
great praise when exhibited in the 
Salon. 


Everything in the house is antique, 
interesting, and lovely, from the old 
oak chests and grandfather clocks to 
the Aubusson tapestries, rich in colour, 
beauty, and design. The walls of the 
hall are painted the deepest orange, 
with a frieze of blue stencilling, the 





GOLDEN AUTUMN. 


From a Painting by Francis Petrus ,Paulus 


ever painted hangs on the right side of 
the window, exhibited lately in London, 
the subject being his friend, Alfred 
Gilbert, the sculptor, a portrait which 
will certainly be handed down to 
posterity and fame. His picture of 
Alfred Gilbert’s mother his 
keen appreciation of the subtler and 
finer phases of human nature, and he 
has ensured the presence of the deeper, 
the more abiding, and 


shows 


essential 





richness of colour being broken by 
tapestry, old china, and pictures, and 
on dull days the effect of sunshine is 
charming. Mr. Paulus is an ardent 
collector of china, which shows to 
advantage against a dark oak setting. 
The first thing which strikes one on 
entering the house is the wealth of 
colour and harmony of tones, showing 
that Mrs. Paulus has a remarkable eye 
for colour, for the scheme was carried 
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THE VISIT. 


From a Painting by Francis Petrus Paulus 


out entirely according to her ideas. 
Though she does not actually paint 
pictures, her art takes the more prac- 
tical form of making her surroundings 
beautiful. Mrs. Paulus has a valuable 
collection of lace, of which she is a 
connoisseur. She is a charming hostess, 
with a lovely personality and character. 
Though possessed of many gifts, she 
prefers to centre her interest in her 
husband’s work and home, and to 
exercise those gifts only in so far as 
they contribute to his happiness and 
success. 

One of the finest pictures Mr. Paulus 
has painted is ‘‘ The Home of the 
Lowly,’’ about which hangs a tale. The 
artist had finished his picture, and the 
old man and woman, dressed in the 
quaint costume of the Belgian peasants, 
approached the canvas shyly, and gazed 
with awe-struck wonder upon the 
picture of their lowly dwelling. They 





saw their own figures, he sitting at the 
table breaking bread, and she engaged 
in paring apples from a large basket at 
her feet. Her hair, roughly brushed 
back from her face, glistened in the 
light coming from a_ small lattice 
window behind her. The interior is 
characteristic of many homes where the 
simple folk of Flanders live, with its 
tiled floor and window overlooking 
silent canals, and red Spanish roofs, 
and the mysterious grey atmosphere, 
which is the joy of the painter. They 
saw the sunshine glinting through the 
window, and the row of red geraniums, 
with the quaint familiar objects of the 
room. They had posed patiently, and 
now viewed, with a close and personal 
pride, the finished masterpiece. These 
simple peasants seemed to feel that they 
had some responsibility in the artistic 
reputation of their land, so exercising 
the sublime simplicity of their faith, 
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their first thought was to pray for the 
success of the picture, that it might find 
an appreciative owner. So when they 
next went to Mass in the ancient chapel, 
a ten centime wax candle was bought, 
lighted upon the altar, and the heart- 
felt prayer arose with the burnt offer- 
ing! It would seem that their wish was 
granted, for the picture was exhibited 
at the Salon, where it won high praise, 
and afterwards found a_ purchaser in 
America. ’ 

‘*The Golden Curtain’’ is a homely 
Subject, exquisitely treated, showing a 
group of busy peasant women working 
at the washtub, but Mr. Paulus has in- 
vested it with a poetical beauty and 
interest. The light coming through the 
yellow curtain illumines the clouds of 
steaming vapour and the women intent 
upon their work. 

In strong contrast to this is ‘‘ The 
Old Market,’’ showing groups of per- 
sons moving beneath the trees, with the 
sunlight falling in blotches of light on 
the ground, glimmering in soft, warm 
radiance against the houses, illuminating 
the cool grey shadows. It is a grand 
example of what Mr. Paulus delights in 
painting, a subject vibrating with life 
and movement. 

‘* Work and Gossip’’ glows with the 
brilliant life of Southern latitudes. The 


composition is a group of women wash- 
ing clothes 


against the white back- 
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ground of a quaint Portuguese building. 
It thrills with life and action, whilst the 
breeze, swaying the clothes hanging on 
the line gives a delightfully natural 
suggestion of coolness. The entire 
scale of colour is given in remurkable 
gradations of tone. 

Mr. Paulus is wide in his range of 
subjects, from portraits to charming 
interiors, landscapes, subject pictures, 
and pastels. He is a most excellent 
teacher of art, and happy are the pupils 
who have an opportunity of studying 
under him. Last summer he and Mrs. 
Paulus took a number of students to 
Holland on a sketching tour, during 
which they made great progress in their 
work. They painted the ships on the 
old canals, the endless windmills, and 
the wonderful sky effects, with the flat 
planes of colour in the foreground, and 
the sleek black and white cows. Then 
the party moved on into Belgium, and 
found in Bruges, the artist’s Mecca, 
the wealth of material and variety of 
subjects for which it is justly famous. 
Mr. Paulus is a member of the Inter- 
nationale Société dela Gravure Originale 
en Noir, of Paris, and was one ef the 
founders of the Society of Western 
Artists; and whilst he has received 
recognition and honours at the Salon 
Triennal, in Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, 
and Paris, he is equally well-known in 
America. 


















R. MiGGITT stood in his shirt 
sleeves at the door of his 


antique jewellery and curio 
establishment. He was in his shirt 
sleeves, firstly, because the weather was 
exceedingly hot, and secondly, because 
it saved wear and tear of his business 
frock-coat. This article of attire hung 
near the shop-door ready to be assumed 
directly Mr. Meggitt sighted a lady 
customer in the distance. However, the 
only customer in view at the present 
moment was Professor Monroe. The 
Professor, always a conspicuous figure 
by reason of his white top-hat, had 
stopped to meditate, and was uncon- 
sciously gazing into the windows of a 
baby-linen establishment. Mr. Meggitt 
smiled broadly. 

“A rum ‘un, that Professor,’’ he 
thought; ‘‘there he is dreaming away 
and yet there’s no having him over a 
bargain. Wonder what I’ve got to suit 
him. He can’t help looking in here.”’ 

He dived into his shop, got out cer- 
tain trays of old coins, and placed a gold 
coin conspicuously amongst them. 

An errand boy with the ribald nature 
of his class, had enquired of the Pro- 
fessor—‘‘ Hev, Mister, how’s _ the 
twins?’’ and had awakened the Professor 
to a sense of his position. He left the 
baby-linen shop and walked briskly down 
the street to Mr. Meggitt’s establish- 
ment. 

‘Good afternoon, Sir,’’ said Mr. 
Meggitt cheerfully, ‘‘ I was just think- 
ing about you, Professor.”’ 

‘“*T am flattered,’’ said the Professor 
politely. ‘‘ I'll just have a look round, 


though I don’t think I am a buyer. In 
fact, it is quite possible that I may sell 
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DOUBLE DEALING. 


By VERNON RALSTON. 


my collection 
possible that in the near future I may 


shortly. It is quite 
go to Greece and 


devote myself to 
exploration work.”’ 


‘* Dear me, I shall miss you, Pro- 
fessor,’’ said Mr. Meggitt; ‘* not that | 
ever made anything out of vou. You 


know far too much.”’ 

He casually pushed a tray of coins 
towards the Professor. 
thing rather good. It’s a solidus of 
Constantine the Great. ‘There’s only 
one like it, and that’s in the British 
Museum.”’ 

‘** There is not one like it in the British 
Museum,”’ replied the Professor. 

“Is it unique, then?’’ cried Mr 
Meggitt, mentally quadrupling its price. 

“Oh, no, not at all. But speaking 
from a purely artistic standpoint I prefer 
the Paris forgeries to the Berlin 
forgeries. The German imitations are 
very clumsy, and they are not even 
particular about making them of real 
gold. This is heavily gilded. It would 
pass the acid test. Its value is perhaps 
half-a-crown.”’ 

Mr. Meggitt looked rather taken 
aback. He had given five pounds for 
the coin in question. However, he 
speedily recovered his cheerfulness when 
he reflected that there were very few 
collectors as acute as the Professor. 

“* But I really came here to-day about 
another matter. You have done busi- 
ness with a Miss Gray at Hampstead, I 
believe ?”’ 

*“ Yes, I bought that majolica vase in 
the window from her. Gave a better 
price than I should have done because 
she was a cripple. Ten guineas for 
that! Why, I may have to keep it in 


‘* That's some- 
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stock for five years, and then sell it for 
what I gave for it.’’ 

“‘I am delighted that you conduct 
your business on humanitarian lines 
By the way, what did you give her for 
the six prints after Lawrence? Thirty 
shillings, wasn’t it?’’ 

**Oh, you’ve heard, have you? A 
good joke, wasn’t it? I gave her her 
own price for the vase, and then raked 
in the prints at five shillings apiece. The 
lot made £850 at Christie’s.’’ 

**I understand that you told Miss 
Gray that the prints were valueless.”’ 

** Of course I did. You don’t expect 
a buyer to run up the value of things 
he wants, do you?’’ 

*“ No, but I don’t think you ought to 
have taken advantage of the ignorance 
of a_ cripple. I knew Miss Gray’s 
mother. She had sentimental reasons 
for not selling the prints because they 
had belonged to her grandfather. I had 
intended when she died to have sold 
them for the benefit of her daughter, 


but I chanced to be away then. You 


slipped in and secured the bargain. I 


want to know what you propose to do 
for Miss Gray.”’ 

** What do you think ?’’ laughed Mr. 
Meggitt. 

“Well, if you really solicit my 
opinion | think that it would be highly 
creditable to you if vou divided your 
profit with her.” 

Mr. Meggitt smiled. ‘‘ Look here, 
Professor, you know a lot more than me 
about old coins, but you know nothing 
about business. I got these things 
straightforwardly. I can show you the 
receipt she gave me for my cheque. I 
didn’t take off a halfpennyworth of dis- 
count for paying cash. There never was 
a straighter bit of business.”’ 

“IT ask you, as a gentleman, Mr. 
Meggitt, to consider that you were deal- 
ing with an inexperienced cripple, and 
to make some allowance to this unfor- 
tunate girl.’’ 

‘Look here, Professor; business is 
business. I paid her her own price for 
that vase. Some meddlesome ass had 
told her just what it was worth. She 
got a better price out of me than she’d 
have got from nine dealers out of ten.’’ 

“* Because she knew its value.” 
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** Just so; and I knew the value of 
those prints. If it wasn’t for chances 
like that, how do you think I could make 
my business pay.”’ 

‘* Then you decline my proposal?” 

‘*Do you think I look like a fool, 
Professor ?”’ 

Professor Monroe looked the dealer 
in the eyes. ‘‘I think you would be a 
wiser man to adopt my suggestion.”’ 

‘If you think you can upset my 
bargain in law you're mistaken. I got 
her to write a full description of the 
prints on the receipt she gave me. I'd 
like to see the court of law which’d 
upset that.’’ 

‘* Well, I wish you good afternoon, 
Mr. Meggitt. If I should decide to sell 
my collection I shall hope to see you at 
the sale.” 

‘*Oh, I'll be-there. I never miss a 
sale. But your collection’s got such a 
name that there won't be much for me 
to pick up. It’s out of the people who 
know nothing that we make our money. 
You know a sight too much.”’ 

‘““You are flattering me 
replied the Professor ; 
noon.”’ 

It was two months later when the 
Professor appeared at Mr. Meggitt’s 
shop once more. 

‘** You will have seen the announce- 
ment of my sale, Mr. Meggitt ?*’ 

‘* | have, but I hope you're not giving 
up collecting, Professor. Why not take 
up Japanese lacquer for a hobby. I’ve 
some bits I could pu: in most reasonable 
for you.”’ 

‘* No, no, in future I shall have no 
settled home—nowhere to keep any 
objects of value. But I wished to tell 
you, Mr. Meggitt, that the coins will 
be on view at my chambers to-morrow 
before they are removed to the sale- 
rooms.’’ 

‘* Pll slip round and have a look at 
them. If there’s anything I want 
specially you wouldn’t mind withdraw- 
ing it from the sale?’’ 

‘** Not at all, if you offer a reasonable 
price.”’ 

‘** Well, I call a reasonable price one 
that'll leave me a reasonable profit.”’ 

‘We might differ in our interpreta- 
tion of the word ‘reasonable,’ Mr. 


, 


again,’ 
‘* good after- 
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Meggitt. But it may be worth your 
while to look in.” : 

‘*T’ll be round to-morrow morning,”’ 
returned Mr. Meggitt patronisingly. 
‘*] always support customers who’ve 
patronised me, when they come to sell.’”’ 

When Mr. Meggitt arrived at 
Arundel Chambers the next day he found 
half a dozen connoisseurs scrutinising 
the collection. Mr. Meggitt knew all 
of them—from Abbott, who bought for 
the British Museum, to little Dexter, the 
impecunious enthusiast who knew 
more about coins and possessed fewer 
than almost any man in England. 
There was only one stranger present, 
and Mr. Meggitt, as an acute man of the 
world, guessed his business in 
a moment. From the careful way in 
which he scrutinised everybody who 
handled the coins, Mr. Meggitt judged 
him to be a private detective. Mr. 
Meggitt was just a little disappointed. 
He might in an absent-minded way have 
paid for his waste of time by accidentally 
pocketing some interesting coin. That 
chance had gone, for Mr. Meggitt never 
ran risks. 

A little group had gathered round the 
Professor. 

“This, gentlemen, is the gem of my 
collection. This silver penny of Offa, 
King of Mercia, is unique, and is 
believed to be the earliest British coin 
ever struck.”’ 

The coin passed from hand to hand. 
The British Museum expert made an 
entry in his note-book. Little Mr. 
Dexter gasped with excitement when the 
coin reached him. Mr. Meggitt eved it 
greedily and whispered to the Pro- 
fessor, ‘‘Can you guarantee this to be 
unique ?”’ 

**No other specimen is known,”’ 
replied the Professor, ‘‘ though there is 
always the chance of one turning up.’’ 

“‘ Just as a speculation, I'll give you 
twenty pounds for it.’’ 

““My dear Mr. Meggitt, even the 
British Museum, little as it has to spend, 
would offer me a hundred for it.”’ 

“‘ Well, let’s say a hundred guineas. 
I'll take my chance of getting rid of it 
at a profit, though I may have te wait 
a long time.’”’ 
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The Professor smiled. ‘‘ There will 
be a reserve price of £250 when it is 
put up for sale.’’ 

Mr. Meggitt shrugged his shoulders 
impatiently and turned to examine the 
cases. He had not been engaged thus 
two minutes when the Professor said, 
‘‘ By the way, that silver penny of Offa 
has not been replaced. Will the gentle- 
man who has it please put it back.”’ 

There was a silence for a moment, 
but no one moved. 

‘* The silver penny of Offa,”’ repeated 
the Professor. 

The detective glanced curiously round 
the room, and then casually moved to 
the door and locked it. 

‘* Pardon me, gentlemen,’’ said the 
Professor, ‘‘ a joke is a joke, but it may 
be carried too far. That is the most 
valuable coin in my collection.’’ 

‘*Come,”’ said Mr. Meggitt, ‘* no 
hanky-panky with valuables, gentle- 
men.” 

There was another silence and then 
the Professor said nervously, ‘‘ That 
coin is somewhere in this room. Unless 
it is produced in one minute I must ask 
you all to submit to being searched. 

‘** I’m willing,’’ said the virtuous Mr. 
Meggitt, ‘‘and I hope all the others 
are.”’ 

He stared very hard at Mr. Dexter, 
who seemed rather confused. 

The time passed. 

‘“*This is a very awkward matter, 
gentlemen. May I ask you to go into 
my room one by one_ with this 
gentleman—he is Mr. Capethorne, the 
well-known private detective—and be 
searched.’’ 

They all expressed their willingness, 
except Mr. Dexter. 

‘““Now, Mr. Dexter,’’ said Mr. 
Meggitt somewhat brutally, ‘‘ you don’t 
seem to want searching for reasons best 
known to yourself. S’pose you go first. 
It may save us others the trouble.”’ 

The little shabbily-dressed man* 
flushed. ‘‘ You can search me here and 
now,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve, nothing to be 
ashamed of but that.’’ 

He threw a litle parcel wrapped in 
newspaper on the table. The detective 
took it up and unwrapped it. 

‘““You see, I am not a rich man,’ 
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stammered Mr. Dexter, *‘ and | always 

take some bread and butter about with 

me to save the expense of lunch.’’ 
‘“My dear Dexter,’’ cried the Pro- 


fessor, ‘“‘ you don’t think I doubted 
yeu!” 
‘““What about his pockets?’’ in- 


terrupted Mr. Meggitt. 

‘* I insist that the detective finishes his 
examination of me,’’ cried Mr. Dexter. 

The detective searched him carefully 
and found nothing. ’ 

*‘If you will excuse me | will go 
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sharply. ‘* | am certain that the coin 
is still in this room, and I say this: that 
when it is found, whatever price it brings 
at the sale shall go to my poor friend 
who has been so cruelly humiliated here 
this morning.”’ 

The detective beckoned another of the 
group aside and searched him without 
result. 

Then he motioned to Mr. Meggitt, and 
that gentleman swaggered forward. 

‘**Get along with you,”’ he said to the 
detective good-humouredly. 





THE CURIO-DEALER SWORE FURIOUSLY, BUT WROTE THE CHEQUE. 


now,’’ said the little man bowing to the 
company. 

The Professor shook hands warmly 
with him as he left the room. 

‘*I'd have laid a quid he’d got it,’’ 
said Mr. Meggitt as the door closed. 
‘* Sure you went over him properly?’’ 

‘* Certain,’’ replied the detective. 

Professor Monroe turned round 





The detective quietly proceeded with 
his search. Suddenly, as he felt the 
inside pocket of Mr. Meggitt’s coat, he 
gave an exclamation. 

‘*What’s this?’ he cried, and 
dropped the missing coin on the table. 

‘“Who’s been putting it in my 
pocket,’’ said Mr. Meggitt indignantly. 

The detective smiled. ‘‘ Your coat was 
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buttoned when you came into the room. 
I had to unbutton it to search you. No 
one could have got at your pocket 
without your knowledge.”’ 

‘* Then you’ve palmed the coin your- 
self and put it in.” 

‘*Pardon me,’’ said the detective, 
‘*but all these gentlemen can _ bear 
witness that till the coin was missed I 
stood by the door of the room—three or 
four yards away from the cases. I have 
never touched a single coin to-day.’’ 

Mr. Meggitt stared wildly at the on- 
lookers. 

‘** I suppose he calls it kleptomania,”’ 
said one of them contemptuously. 

‘* This is a very sad business,’’ began 
Professor Monroe. ‘‘ I don’t quite know 
what to do.” 

‘“*I never stole it, 
curio-dealer. 

‘* You tried to throw suspicion on 
poor Dexter,’’ said the Professor 
indignantly. ‘‘ I can’t forgive you that. 
Gentlemen, if you will wait a few 
minutes I will settle this matter with 
Mr. Meggitt privately. Don’t go for 
the police yet, Mr. Capethorne. Come 
into my room, Mr. Meggitt.”’ 


” 


persisted the 


The curio-dealer followed the Pro- 
fessor into his little study. 
**'Well?’”’ enquired the Professor 


severely, ‘‘ what have you to say?’’ 

‘*T never took it. I’m a man of high 
character. There’s never been a charge 
against me yet except one of receiving 
stolen property, and that was dis- 
missed.”’ 

‘** Is it kleptomania, then?’’ enquired 
the Professor. 

**T never took it—that’s all.” 

** You place me in a painful position, 
Mr. Meggitt. Much against my will I 
shall have to send for the police.’’ 

** But it’ll ruin me.”’ 

**You seemed to have no scruples 
about ruining Mr. Dexter. Besides, 
there was that sad business of Miss 
Gray’s prints. A man of high character 
would never take advantage of the 
ignorance of a poor cripple. I’m afraid 


this will have to go to the police.’’ 
**Can’t you give me a chance, Pro- 
fessor? I give you my word of honour 
I never took it.”’ 
** The word of honour of a man who 
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robs poor cripples is not worth much. 
Still, I will give you a chance. First 
of all write down a confession of your 
theft.”’ 

** But I didn’t Pe 

‘* Write,’’ said the Professor sternly, 
and Mr. Meggitt wrote. 

The Professor took up the confession 
in his hand. 

‘* Now,”’ said the Professor, ‘‘ if you 
wrote a cheque for eight hundred pounds 
payable to me it would be better for 
you. I shall give the money to Miss 
Gray. It will leave you a_ sufficient 
profit on the transaction.”’ 

‘* I’m damned if I will,’’ cried the 
curio-dealer. 

‘*Mr. Capethorne,’’ said the Pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ just look out the number of 
Scotland Yard in the telephone direc- 
tory.”’ 

The curio-dealer swore furiously for a 
minute. Then he produced his cheque 
book from his pocket and wrote the 
cheque. 

‘* Ah,’’ remarked the Professor, ‘‘ I'll 
send my servant to cash this. You 
don’t bank far away from here I see. 
You will wait till he returns with the 
money. You might be tempted to stop 
the cheque if you left too soon.’’ 

“If ever I get out of this a 
snarled Mr. Meggitt. 

**Without handcuffs, you'll be lucky,” 
said the Professor, completing the sen- 
tence for him. 

They waited for half-an-hour till the 
Professor’s servant returned with a 
bundle of bank-notes. 

‘That will do now,” said the Pro- 
fessor. ‘‘ Come in the other room, Mr. 
Meggitt.”’ 

‘** Gentlemen,’’ he said to the other 
men who were waiting, ‘‘ this matter 
has been settled privately. I think it 
would be well if it were to go no 
further.”’ 

‘““Have you let him off, 
enquired one of the company. 

‘“He has paid a large sum for a 
charitable purpose. That is all I need 
say. You can go now, Mr. Meggitt.’’ 

The curio-dealer darted out of the 
room. 

Six months later Mr. Meggitt stood 
in his shop looking over his correspon- 








then?”’ 
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dence. He smiled as he saw that the 
Marquis of Aldover required some 
genuine chain armour, and was noi 
particular about the price. He shrugged 
his shoulders when he saw that another 
customer was complaining that the 
china he had bought from Mr. Meggitt 
was not genuine Dresden. ‘‘ Wasn't 
it?’’? smiled Mr. Meggitt. ‘‘ Then why 
were you fool enough to pay me cash 
over the counter for it without getting 
an invoice stating that it wa$ Dresden?”’ 
Mr. Meggitt turned smilingly to his 
next letter. It was a mere slip of paper 
typewritten without either address or 
signature. And it ran: 

‘* Suppose a certain coin were not 
unique. Suppose it was dropped into 
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the pocket of a coat hanging in a shop 
the night before. Suppose the other 
coin was removed by its owner to give 
excuse for a search. Granting these 
suppositions, would not Mr. Meggitt 
have done wisely to divide his profit on 
a Certain bargain?” 

The curio-dealer swore a resounding 
oath. “If ever I get hold of that 
Professor I'll wring his neck. I'll have 
the law on him now. No, I can’t. 
What proof have I, and he’s got my 
written confession.”’ 

But as Professor Monroe has settled 
down to his excavating work in the 
neighbourhood of Corinth, there is 
small probability that Mr. Meggitt will 
ever have the chance to wring his neck. 


The Trespasser. 


By THERESA BuTCHART, 


Into the grey and thickening dusk he 


steals 


To ask a boon of nature and the night, 
Whose shadow fingers will unloose, he 


feels, 


The heavy cares he cannot put to 


flight. 


Silent he stands, and holds his breath 


to hear 


Far other voices than a while ago. 
lhe friendly trees were still as he drew 


near, 


Now taper fingers beat a tremolo. 


All nature, 
aloof ; 


shrinking, 


herself 


holds 


He feels the startled gaze of hidden 


eyes, 


A dry leaf rustles as in soft reproof, 
A restless breath around him gently 


sighs : 


‘“ No peace exists for man but in the 


strife, 


Go back to human nature and to life.”’ 








HOW BUNTY CAME TO TOWN. 





One of the most Remarkable Stories in the History of the English Stage. 





N theatre-land the unexpected is 
always happening. It has been 
happening night after night for 

over a year now, at the Haymarket 
‘theatre in the appearance of the 
Scottish players in the Scottish play, 
‘* Bunty Pulls the Strings’’; and ac- 
cording to all accounts, it is likely to 
happen night after night for many 
months more. No one can deny that 
this record triumph of ‘‘ Bunty’ is a 
trifle unexpected. Too much weight, 
however, should not be attached to what 
is called ‘* expert theatrical opinion ”’ ; 
one need only recall the many failures 
which have been staged in London by 
seasoned old-hands of the theatre in the 
recent past to be forcibly reminded how 
often, in their judgment of what the 
public wants, the most expert of the 
theatrical experts go astray. 

Nevertheless, it is rather interesting 

to imagine the state of incredulity to 
which these expert gentlemen would 
have been reduced if, two years ago, a 
prophet had arisen in their midst to 
foretell to them how, in the ensuing 
twelve months, all London would fall 


under the spell of a Scottish lass, 
‘** Bunty,’’ the creation of an unknown 
dramatist, her stage-portrayal, more- 


over, being left in the hands of a lady 
whose histrionic experience did not 
range much beyond reciting at concerts 
and lectures in Scotland! 

The story of how Bunty and her 
creator, Graham Moffat, came to town 
reads not altogether unlike a chapter 
from a fairy-story. Two years ago, 
Mr. Moffat, who is a little over forty 
years of age, was leading the life of a 
comparatively unknown, and certainly 
unappreciated, Scot in his native land. 
Following in the footsteps of his father 
whose headquarters were in Glasgow, 
he had been, for several years, in 
winter-time, what is known as ‘“‘an 
entertainer.’’ Assisted by his sister, 
Kate Moffat, who has_ since won 
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By STANLEY S. NAYLOR. 





’ 


renown as “ Bunty,’’ he toured the 
small towns and villages of Scotland 
with an entertainment which was a 
blend between a concert and a lecture, 
a large portion of the programme being 
devoted to elocutionary readings and 
recitals from Scottish poets in which Mr, 
and Miss Moffat were the main figures. 
At first, this type of entertainment was 
distinctly successful, for, in Scotland, 
twenty years ago, there was still a 
number of unco’ guid Scots whose 
religious scruples forbade them to enter 
a theatre, although they might descend, 
occasionally, to the levity of a concert. 
More recently, however, the Scottish 
conscience has begun to expand. 

“I came to the conclusion that 
concert work up North had seen its best 
days,’’ are the words in which Moffat 
himself sums up the gradual change. 
‘** Skating rinks, cinematograph shows 
and a host of other things, to say 
nothing of the regular theatre, were 
playing havoc with what used to be a 
feature of social life in the provinces.’’ 

As the chances of a livelihood from 
concert work became more and more 
remote, Mr. Moffat, whose nature has 
that practical side proverbially asso- 
ciated with the Scottish people, turned 
to other things. He contrived to convert 
what had, hitherto, been a hobby into 
a business; and so, for a time, until 
he had found the way out of his 
difficulty he combined the career of 
entertainer with that of professional 
photographer! It does not require the 
exercise of an ultra-vivid imagination to 
picture the tragic wear and tear of a 
life spent in the pursuit of two such 
widely diversified callings. There 
followed a period, no doubt, when 
Graham Moffat appeared to be destined 
to struggle in the provinces for the rest 
of his days—to remain, henceforth, a 
man of comparatively small account. 

Then, by accident rather than design, 
came the chain of circumstances which 






HOW BUNTY 
led to his success of the past year. The 
first circumstance in the chain was far 
from encouraging—it seemed to make, 
in fact, for the failure of his plans. At 
Glasgow, in 1908, Mr. Moffat tried to 
establish a society which should aim at 
the foundation of a national drama for 
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his own family-circle; and here it was, 
only four years ago, that Mrs. Moffat, 
who has since given quite a finished 
character-study of an elderly Scots- 
woman as Eelen Dunlop in ‘“ Bunty,”’ 
made her first appearance on the stage. 
Glasgow refused to support the scheme, 
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Scotland on much the same lines as the 
Irish drama movement had been founded 
at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. He 
staged a couple of one-act plays in 
‘braid Scots,’’ at a local hall. The 
enterprise was launched very modestly. 
To save expense the majority of the 
actors and actresses were drawn from 
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GRAHAM MOFFAT. 


however; and so Graham Moffat had, 
perforce, to await another three years 
until, last summer, London grasped the 
good thing Scotland’s great city had 
failed to seize, and ‘‘ Bunty’’ was 
produced at the Haymarket. 

Nearly every Scotsman, no matter 
how brilliant he may be, is born with 
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the instinct to plod. The immutable law 
of fate that there shall be no royal road 
to either success or knowledge would 
seem to have been framed expressly to 
suit the Scottish temperament. The 
Scotsman who strikes out for himself 
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for him was reduced to a minimum, 
Graham Moffat had to make his start in a 
small way. For him, as for many another 
stage idealist, the music-halls paved the 
way out of the rut; but he figured, at 
first, at the bottom of the bill. It was 


MR. WATSON HUME. 


(Brother of Mr. Graham Moffat) who plays ‘‘ Weelum,”’ in ‘‘ Bunty.”’ 


is almost constitutionally unadapted to 
make his start from any other point of 
vantage than the bottom of the tree. 
Hence, it was only in the natural order 
of things, perhaps, that while drudgery 


considered to be more or less in the light 
of a friendly arrangement when, early 
last year (1911), a Scottish music-hall 
manager allowed him and his sister to 
appear at a Paisley hall in a character 
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sketch, entitled ‘‘ The Concealed Bed.’’ 
This trifling little piece, crude and 
blatant enough in its way, was, at the 
same time, adroitly conceived and 
abounded in those characteristic Moffat- 
touches which give to ‘‘ Bunty”’ its 
peculiar flavour. Mr. and Miss Moffat 
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In his wallet there was, for example, a 
little one-act play, ‘‘Till the Bells Ring,”’ 
which was not, he hoped, without its 
possibilities. ‘‘ It was just a natural 
true-to-life setting of folk in Scotland,’’ 
is the way in which he describes it with 
his typical native discretion ; ‘‘ and since 


. 


Ellis & Walery. 


PLAYS ‘‘BUNTY.”’ 


(She is Mr. Graham Moffat’s sister—not his daughter as 
is commonly supposed). 


met with a certain measure of success ; 
and a few weeks later a small engage- 
ment was secured for them at the 
London Pavilion. 

The visit to London soon rekindled in 
Moffat the old desire to dispose of some 
of his, hitherto, unsaleable manuscripts. 


natural, true-to-life 


settings 
exactly in strong demand at the music- 
halls, I tried to find a market for it else- 


are not 


where.’’ Accordingly, he submitted it 
to Mr. Cyril Maude. 

That the little piece was a thing apart, 
striking a note delightfully alien from 
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the general atmosphere of the theatre, 
was quickly grasped by Mr. Maude. 
The only question upon which the clever 
actor-manager was not convinced was 
whether ‘‘it would act as well as it 
read.’”’ To convince him, Mr. Moffat 
and his sister repaired with all speed to 
the Playhouse and gave a private per- 
formance of “‘ Till the Bells Ring’’ to a 
select audience, composed of Mr. Maude 
and his business-manager, who sat in 
solitary state in the stalls. The audience 
made up in enthusiasm what it lacked 
in numbers; and in the light of after- 
events, this private performance was 
probably the most profitable afternoon’s 
work Graham and Kate Moffat ever did 
in their lives. Mr. Maude at once 
realised that pieces of this sort might 
prove, quite conceivably, to be a 
theatrical gold-mine. He consented to 
stage ‘‘ Till the Bells Ring,’’ and 
asked the Scottish playwright to dive 
yet again into his wallet. Thus the 
three-act comedy, ‘‘ Bunty Pulls the 
Strings,’’ came forth. A trial 
performance was first given to a 
party of Mr. Maude’s friends at the 


Playhouse; and a few days later, by 
arrangement with Mr. Herbert Trench, 
the piece was staged at the Haymarket 


Theatre, where it has been running 
merrily ever since. Meanwhile it stands 
as one of the most remarkable facts in 
the history of the English stage that 
the company responsible for this 
phenomenal success has been recruited 
almost entirely from raw _ Scottish 
material. All the players hail from 
Scotland ; some of them are members of 
Mr. Moffat’s own family, and the great 
majority had never spent a day outside 
their native heath until they were 
summoned to London to impart the 
necessary note of realism to the 
‘“‘ Bunty ’’ atmosphere. 

And now let us give a passing thought 
to what forms the motive-power of 
‘** Bunty’s’’ irresistible charm, for, of 
course, ‘‘ the play’s the thing.’’ Just 
as, occasionally, one hears of how 
impressionable young men, falling 
beneath the mysterious, indefinable spell 
of musical-comedy, will haunt the stalls 
of the same theatre, night after night, 
so people of both sexes, the usual turn 
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of whose minds runs by no means in 
such ecstatic grooves, are congregating 
round ‘‘ Bunty,”’ visiting her again and 
again. Personally, I have taken infinite 
pains to track down a staid and sober 
Scotsman of middle age and frugal 
habits who was said to have visited the 
play some thirty-seven times. In 
conversation with the gentleman, I 
found 2 touch of exaggeration had been 
lent to the extent of his bewitchment; 
his thirty-seven visits dwindled down to 
seventeen. ‘‘I have been to see 
‘ Bunty’ seventeen times,’ he told me, 
‘* because it stands for me as a chapter 
from my own life. It amuses me to 
live the old days over again. In 
‘Bunty’ you have the most faithful 
picture of Scottish life and character 
that has ever been put upon the stage.’’ 

What, then, is this picture? The 
curtain rises on Act I, and we see at a 
glance the character of the Scsattish 
youth, Rab Biggar. Thus, we glean 
immediate insight into Graham Moffat’s 
method as a playwright. The audience 
is never mystified by his characters but 
is taken into his confidence from the 
beginning. Rab, we perceive at once, 
from the realistic way in which the part 
is played by Mr. Tawde, to be a youth 
who is making a rather ungainly pause 
on life’s high road—although not quite 
a boy he still falls somewhat short of 
man. He has arrived at the hobbledehoy 
stage. His father aims at making him 
a sober, industrious citizen. Personally, 
we have little doubt whatever that he 
will soon become a dashing young 
cavalier. Already he is a bit of a gay 
dog. He has seen ‘‘ Rob Roy’’ at the 
theatre ; he whistles on the Sabbath ; and 
he can no longer set himself to learn 
portions from the Catechism at his 
father’s behest with the old-time 
diligence and skill. 

Sunday is a day which rather belies 
its name in the Biggar household. Life 
is viewed at a peep from behind drawn 
blinds, for, according to the strait-laced 
Tammas Biggar, it is carnal to look out 
of the windows on the seventh day of 
the week. So young Rab Biggar sits— 
simply eating his heart out for life on 
a larger scale. ‘‘ Why, I might as well 
be a cabbage !’’ he complains bitterly to 
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his sister, Bunty, whose feelings hover 
between a lurking sympathy for her 
brother and her deeply-ingrained 
reverence for the grim Sabbath-ritual. 
Rab is longing to go to Glasgow, and 
he is not without his ambitions. He 
intends to be a merchant prince, he tells 
us, later on in the play. ‘‘ I’ve nearly 
half-a-croon,”” he boasts to _ his 
sweetheart, Teenie, ‘‘ A’ the merchant- 
princes begin wi’ _ half-a-croon.’’ 
Meanwhile, he has to pass through 
many vicissitudes before he sets forth 
on the road to the fulfilment of his 
dream. Caught whistling by his father 
on this particular Sabbath morn he 
receives a stinging box on the ear. ‘‘Ye 
would daur to whistle on the Sabbath ?”’ 
gasps Tammas Biggar, outraged. ‘‘It’s 
a tune they sing in the Kirk,’’ pleads 
the mortified Rab. 

The other characters in the piece, in 
addition to this strait-laced parent and 
his high-spirited son, are just the folk 
of the Scottish village of Lintiehaugh. 
There is, for instance, Susie Simpson, 
the sour ‘‘ old maid who has been trying 
for a man all her days and never 
despaired.’’ Failure, indeed, has only 
developed her resources, for she gives 
the widowed Tammas the option either 
of paying her back some money he owes 
her or of leading her to the altar. Susie’s 
proposal of marriage, as Tammas says, 
is not so much a proposal as an 
ultimatum. Susie is the last word in 
feminine acerbity. In contrast to her 
stands Eelen Dunlop, a warm-hearted 
Scots-woman of widely different 
character, played by Mrs. Moffat with a 
rare fund of sympathy and charm, until 
her recent illness. Then there is 
‘* Weelum Sprunt,’’ Bunty’s sweet- 
heart, the heavy young Scot, who is a 
joiner on week-days and Elder on 
Sundays. ‘‘ Weelum,’’ who in real life 
is Mr. Graham Moffat’s brother, is a 
host in himself. It is only natural that 
‘‘a big soft lump of a man’”’ should 
feel highly nervous and fidgetty when, 
in his capacity as Elder, he takes “‘ his 
first day at the plate ’’ outside the door of 
the Kirk. At first he manages ‘‘ no sae 
bad,’’ except for such slight slips as 
asking Miss Keeler, who ‘‘hasna a 
relation,’ if they are all well. It is when 
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the Minister fails to turn up that things 
become more serious. ‘* Weelum’”’ is 
sent post-haste by the enterprising 
Bunty in search of him. ‘‘ What’s gone 
wrang ?’’ asks an anxious villager as he 
comes tearing back. ‘‘ The meenister’s 
stomach,”’ is his agonised reply. 

Last, but not least, in this extraordin- 
arily true-to-life gallery of portraits of 
people as they were in Scotland in the 
crinoline period of half a century ago, 
there is Bunty, herself. Bunty, as 
created by Mr. Moffat, is a_ truly 
wonderful creature who does truly 
wonderful things. ‘‘ Really, Bunty, you 
ought to have been a lawyer,”’ exclaims 
one of the characters, admiringly. 
‘** There are few things | cudna be, if 
the men would let me,’’ is the maiden’s 
reply in a tone which would bring joy 
to the heart of a suffragette; and 
unquestionably the young woman has a 
phenomenal talent for organisation. She 
manages everything and everybody with 
the utmost ease. She rescues her 
worthy father from more than one 


unhappy scrape ; she thwarts completely 


the dark designs of Susie Simpson when 
that vindictive female had determined 
to marry him, and, on the principle that 
‘* it’s a far-seeing lassie who chooses her 
own steppie,’’ eventually arranges his 
marriage with the more promising 
partner, Eelen Dunlop. 

One can but admire a woman whose 
qualities of management have been 
brought to such a pitch of perfection; 
but whether the admiration accorded to 
Bunty is of the variety which in the case 
of the average male is only proffered 
from a distance must be decided by 
every man for himself. In a talk with 
Mr. Moffat on the subject I ventured 
to point out that certain disadvantages 
might follow from throwing in one’s lot 
with a wife whose organising skill was, 
at least, equal to that of Mr. Lloyd 
George, and who would probably be at 
the head of six railway companies, if her 
powers of management were given full 
scope. Not every husband, I suggested, 
would be so self-sacrificing as Bunty’s 
** Weelum,”’ repressing his own indi- 
viduality so completely as to glory in the 
shame of being henpecked.. . . . Such 
views savoured of the rankest heresy to 
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Mr. Moffat. He refused absolutely to 
hear one word against this woman of 
his creation. ‘‘1 am all for women of 
the ‘Bunty’ type,’’ he interruped me 
bluntly ; ‘‘ my own wife is a managing 
woman and she has been my salvation.’”’ 
Folk of an enquiring turn of mind are 
now asking: Is Bunty’s leap into 
popular favour merely of the nature of, 
as some theatrical managers say, ‘‘ a 
freak success ’’; or will it prove to be of 
more lasting effect—will it lead, as 
Graham Moffat himself fondly hopes, to 
the foundation of a definite movement 
for Scoitish national drama on similar 
lines to the Irish Theatre movement, 
founded by Mr. W. B. Yeats? 
Following in the train of ‘‘ Bunty,” 
Scottish plays from the pen of Mr. J. J. 
Barrie and others have lately been 
staged in London; and this autumn 
another Scottish comedy from the pen 
of Mr. Graham Moffat, with himself and 
his wife in leading réles, will be played 
at the Comedy Theatre. Thus far, how- 
ever, the themes covered by these Scot- 
tish dramatists have not been nearly so 
diversified in range and number as those 
which have formed the fabric for the 
work of the Irish players. As yet, the 
Scottish dramatists are wholly lacking 
in that esthetic touch which has been 
the main feature of the work of Synge, 
Yeats and certain other dramatists of 
the Irish theatre movement. 


But 


CAME 


Old China. 


By Mary Hurst. 


Old China prized by some as treasure 
And oft extolled as work of highest art, 
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robustuousness, rather than estheticism, 
is the supreme quality of the Scot; and 
who knows that this may not be the 
real reason why the esthetic note is 
never struck by Mr. Moffat and other 
Scottish dramatists who draw their 
characters at first hand? 

Graham Moffat’s whole life has been 
a preparation for his present work. He 
has lived and worked among the 
characters he now depicts, and since 
people and things observed uncon- 
sciously always leave the most indelible 
of all impressions on the mind, here lies 
the secret of the remarkable life-likeness 
of his stage portraits. The author of 
‘* Bunty ’’ tells me his main ambition 
will be achieved, if at some future period 
either by means of a book or a play, he 
paints a picture of the people of his native 
land which strikes the happy medium 
between the sentimental idealism of 
‘* Beside the Bonny Briar Bush”’ and the 
grim and gloomy realism of ‘‘The House 
with the Green Shutters.’’ Until such 
time as this power comes to him, Mr. 
Moffat continues to work. At the 
moment he is contemplating the trans- 
formation of *‘ Bunty ’’ from a play into 
a novel in the belief that all who have 
delighted to meet this tribe of sage and 
pawky Scottish village-folk at the 
theatre may wish to have a record of 
them and their way of life in a more 
permanent form. 








Strict guarded in some cabinet apart, 
The object of solicitude and care. 


No matter how '’tis cracked, it still is 


Cate e 
fairs 


Tho’ mutilated, dear to owner’s heart. 

Its like not to be found in any mart 

And to impugn its merit none may dare. 

Not for the money value it may bring, 

Nor yet because its beauty charms the eye, 
’Tis for the tender memories that cling 


Round each frail piece that tells of days 
The sacredness of age is o’er it cast. 
Old China is an heirloom from the past. 


gone by 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


By F. C. 


‘On revient toujours a 


enet’s in Grosvenor Square. 
A valse is just over, and two ol 


‘To is a ball at Lady Plantag- 


the dancers have sought the protecting 
shade of the great exotic plants in the 


conservatory at Plantagenet House. 
They are both remarkably good look- 
ing, and apparently are devoted to each 
other. This has been their third valse 
to-night—a fact that has been noticed 
and commented upon more or less 
spitefully by the dearest friends of the 
handsome couple. They are Miss 
Sybil Grey, Lady Plantagenet’s niece, 
and Captain Arthur Malet, of the 
Grenadiers. 

‘“*T don’t think vou 
Sybil, as you used to do. 

‘* How unkind of you to say that! I 
love you with my whole heart. But 
you know that as well as I do, and you 
are only trying to tease me.’”’ 

‘*T.am not, indeed. Now look here, 
you know my _ position—only five 
hundred a year besides my pay—and 
you won’t have more than two hundred 
yourself, and perhaps will have to wait 
twenty years for that. It’s not a very 
rosy prospect; but, anyhow, it’s best to 
look matters in the face. If you are 
content to rough it, so am I.” 

‘*I am more than content, darling.”’ 


care for me, 


PHILIPS. 


ses prenieres amours.”’ 


** Do you mean to tell me that if you 
had the chance of making a really good 
marriage you would stick to me all the 
same ?”’ 

‘* Nothing shall part us, Arthur, I 
swear it.’ 

** My sweet!” 

And then among the multi-coloured 
Chinese lanterns, and to the tune of the 
‘splashing fountain, they continue to 
coo to each other, as is, | am informed, 
the wont of true lovers. 

If ever there was a fairy upon earth, 
it is Sybil Grey. Golden-haired, blue- 
eyed, wild-strawberry lips, tiny hands, 
tiny feet, tiny waist, she is a very 
dainty little maiden indeed. But this is 
not all. She is as good as she is pretty. 
No evil tempers, no rebellious instincts, 
no eccentric tastes has her fond mother 
ever had to correct. She was a sweet 
baby, she was a sweet child, and she is 
a sweet girl. Mc 2 than all, she is 
deeply religious. How humbly does 
she confess her sins, not only now and 
then, but every Sunday morning in 
church! How unselfishly does she 
devote her sunniest afternoons of the 
season to selling things at a bazaar for 
the good of the poor! 

For all that, she is not yet married, 
although she is the daughter of a 
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distinguished clergyman of the Church 
of England, and the niece of Lady 
Plantagenet. 

But she and Arthur Mallet love one 
another. Ah! my friends, world-tossed 
and world-stained as we are, how can 
we fathom the peculiarities of a virgin 
heart? 

** Oh, here you are, are you?’’ cruelly 
breaks in the voice of Lady Plantagenet. 
‘*T have been looking for you every- 
where, Sybil. Let me _ introduce 
General Grant.”’ 


* * * * 


Horace Grant returns to his chambers 
in St. James’s Street that night, or, 
rather, ‘‘ to-morrow morning,’’ a 
doomed man. For weal or for woe he 
has met his fate. Until now he has had 
a wonderful run of luck. He has come 
in for every war from the Soudan to the 
South African, and has played his part 
bravely therein, so that, at the age of 
fifty-one, he is already a_ lieutenant- 
general and a K.C.B. He is a tall, 
well-looking man, possesses an iron 
constitution, and is still blessed with the 
full complement of arms and legs. And 
only the other day a distant cousin was 
good enough to disregard the claims of 
a numerous family, and leave him 
£20,000 a year. 

True, Sir Horace Grant was foolish 
enough to settle half of his fortune upon 
the considerate testator’s widow and 
children (probably very unworthy 
people), but £10,000 a year is, after 
all, a nice income. 


And, greatest luck of all, according 
to him, he has never been led captive 


by any one of the many charming 
women he has met. Not that he is a 
misogynist by any means; _ simply 


because his life has been so happy 
throughout that he has felt any change 
must be for the worse. And now he is 
head over ears in love at first sight with 
Sybil Grey. Now he finds at last that 


there has been something lacking in 
existence. Now he feels that his life 
will be a blank unless he can persuade 
this vision of brightness and youth to 
share it. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that he 
takes every opportunity that presents 
itself of seeing his charmer, and makes 
many opportunities when a lover less 
infatuated would be losing time. Right 
up to the last day of the season does 
he dance attendance upon her. _ Vast 
sums does he disburse for her at the 
florist’s. Unnumbered miles does he 
travel in her service. 


And one day—the day pefore Lady 
Plantagenet starts for his seat in 
Warwickshire—General Grant asks 
Miss Grey to become his wife. 


Of course, she accepts him at once, 
you will say. Only fifty or so; General 
and K.C.B.; £10,000 a year; she 
would be more than human, especially 
in the present state of modern society, 
if she refused him. 

‘““My dear Miss Grey,’’ says the 
General, ‘‘ I have your aunt’s express 
permission to address you. I’m not 
good at love-making; it’s not in my 
line. But I can feel as much as, and, 
for all I know, a good deal more deeply 
than, fellows who are more glib of 
tongue than I am. And I love you, 
Miss Grey, as truly as man ever loved 
woman yet; and I want you to be my 


wife. Your aunt tells me that your 
parents will consent. What do you 
say ?”’ 


And the General, pale and anxious, 
hangs upon the young girl’s reply, and 
altogether shows a very different spirit 
to that which he exhibited on the 
memorable day when, at the head of 
his troop, he galloped towards the 
Egyptian batteries. 


But Sybil Grey’s pure mind is, as yet, 
untarnished by the ideas of modern 


society. She does not jump at the offer 
at once, as would so many of her 
dearest companions. She tells the 


General that, honoured as she feels by 
this display of uninterested affection, 
she is, nevertheless, under the painful 
necessity of referring him to her father. 


“*In matters such as these, affecting 
one’s whole life, I am sure it is wrong 
to act upon impulse or to give way to 
the promptings of affection or regard. 
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I feel it is wiser to allow one’s self to 
be guided by those who have brought 
one up, and necessarily have one’s 
interest at heart. So, 


Grant, will you please speak to papa?’’ 


* * * * 

** Sybil, it will kill me.’’ 
up, my 
dearest, bear up,” 
bravely answers the 
fair child, for, indeed, 
she is little more, 
though she has gone 
through her long, 
weary seasons in 
London. ‘‘Remember 
that I love you, and 
shall always pray for 
your welfare! But re- 
member, also, dearest 
Arthur, that I am 
commanded by a 
higher authority to 
honour my father and 
my mother. I have 
told them that I prefer 
you. Ah! how in- 
finitely ! But they say 
it will bring their grey 
hairs to an early grave 
if I do not accept the 
General’s proposal, 
which, combined as it 
is with deep affection, 
honourable achieve- 
ments, and most 
generous settlements, 
is the only possible 
means of assuring the 
future of one so 
dependent as _ poor 
little me! You would 
not have me bring my 
parents’ grey hairs to 
the p 

** No, darling. No, no, no! But it 
will kill me!’’ And if poor Arthur put 
more cognac than was his abstemious 
wont into his temperate bottle of soda- 
water that night at the club, what 
wonder ?”’ 

There is such a thing as a broken 
butterfly, say what you will! 


‘* Bear 


* * * * 


dear General | 
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select. 


wedding was gorgeous and 
The honeymoon was. thirty 
days of abject and happy slavery on the 
part of the General; of gracious and 
wifely submission to exhibitions of con- 
jugal affection (sanctioned by the 
Church of England) on the part of 
Lady Grant. 
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** NOTHING SHALL PART US, ARTHUR, I SWEAR IT."’ 


And the happy commencement of 
this auspicious union is not evanescent. 
It culminates in a perfect understand- 
ing between the veteran warrior (for, 
after all, fifty-one is fifty-one) and his 
charming bride. He gives her all he 
has—money, time, love, endurance— 
even absence when it is the duty of a 
modern husband to be absent. And 
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she, on her side, does her duty. 
accepts all without a murmur. 
* * + * 


The races are just over at Good- 


She 


wood. The General, to please his wife, 
who is a good sailor, has bought a 
yacht. And from that luxurious home, 
which is now lying at Littlehampton, 
the pleasant party of invités have every 
day driven over to Goodwood in the 
General’s drag. But to-day is the last 
day of the meeting. So Lady Grant 
has determined to have a grand dinner 
on board, and fireworks to follow. 
Dinner is over, and, strange to Say, 


everybody is on deck except Lady 
Grant and Captain Malet. Strange, 


because Lady Grant is the model of an 
English matron, and therefore it must 
be something of great moment that 
keeps her in such close conversation 
with any one but her husband. 

For it is not strange that Captain 
Malet should be of the party. Is he 
not a very old friend of the hostess, and 
is not the General a person who has 
been accustomed to obey orders all his 
life? 

‘** Sybil, are you happy ?”’ 

** Yes, dearest Arthur, as happy as a 
wife can be. For I have the blessed 
consciousness that I am enduring a 
daily martyrdom.. I am married to a 
good man whom I do not love. But | 
know that there is a Providence that 
directs all our ways, and so I am con- 
tent.”’ 

*“*I only wish Providence would 
direct the General to a better world!’’ 

“Hush! Arthur, you must 
such things to me.”’ 

And then they go up, slowly go up 
the companion, to where they expect to 
find the General entertaining his guests. 

But he is not there. And, as he has 
to go out in the dingey to let off the 
fireworks, outside the harbour, he has 
been putting on a life-belt in his cabin 
next the saloon. Unfortunately for 


not say 


himself, General Grant has never learnt 
It was not agreeable to him 
to hear his wife talking to the hand- 
some young officer about her marriage, 
but it would have been still more pain- 
ful to step out upon them. 


to swim. 








TRUE 








LOVE. 


The General goes up the companion 
in a minute or two, after drinking off a 
large glass of water, for he is un- 
accountably thirsty, and finds Captain 
Malet ready equipped for the night air. 

‘*Oh, you will want somebody to 
help you,’ says his wife. ‘‘ Captain 
Malet, at all events, is not afraid of the 
water.”’ 

Poor little thing! 
harm. 


She means no 
After all, it does seem a little 
absurd to wear a life-belt when you are 
a member of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

Without a word the two men get into 
the dingey, and are rowed down the 
harbour to where the fireworks may be 
let off to the best advantage. 

7 * - * 


Few people, except visitors to Good- 
wood, and fond husbands with large 
families, visit Littkehampton. For the 
benefit of the majority, therefore, I may 
mention that the port of Littlehampton 
is chiefly composed of the swift-flowing 
River Avon, a couple of jetties, and a 
few piles. As a natural consequence, 
when the tide is at the flow, a moun- 
tainous wave is the result of the con- 
tact between sea-surge and _ river 
current. 

Of this fact the couple of sailors who 
are rowing out the dingey are, unfor- 
tunately, ignorant. So, when they 
come to the mouth of the harbour, they 
are capsized, fireworks and all, as 
neatly as possible, the result being that 
a quarter of an hour after the accident 
the boat is drifting away merrily into 
mid-channel with two people hanging 
on to her keel. The two people are 
General Grant and Captain Malet. 

The sailors have disappeared. 

Slowly the long hours glide away. 
Fiercer, every hour, dash the billows 
against the benumbed bodies which are 


rousing their wrath. Colder, every 
minute, grows the apathetic night, 


until it greys into dawn. 

Then, at last, one of the silent couple 
loosens his grasp, and sinks into foam 
and obscurity. 

It is Sybil’s first love. 

Horace Grant, who himself can 
hardly hold on, so frozen are his hands, 
thinks of the conversation he has just 
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overheard; thinks that, this man dead, 
he may yet be able to win his wife’s 
love; thinks that, this man living, his 
good name may yet be dishonoured, his 
strong, manly love may yet be turned 
into misery. 
Then he 
not swim, 
precious. 


that 
that 


he can- 
life is 


remembers 


and he feels 


TRUE LOVE. 1ST 

belt, and flings it, with an arm steady 

and sure, towards the drowning man, 
* * * * 


Six months have elapsed. The place 


is Grant Court; the time is mid-winter, 
and Sybil Grey and Arthur Malet are 
again together. 

‘* And will you really be my own at 
last, in the summer, my angel ?”’ 


‘HELP! HELP! FOR GOD'S SAKE, HELP!”’ 


Then he is conscious that a man, a 
helpless man, is struggling in his death- 
agony not five yards away. 

And then he hears a hoarse voice 
through the hiss of the waves—‘‘Help! 
help! For God’s sake, help!”’ 

And then he quickly takes off his life- 


‘* Yes, darling, I will. Sufficient time 
will then have elapsed to prove how 
deeply I regret my dear, noble General ; 
and now, darling, I think you are con- 
verted at last. Yours was, indeed a 
miraculous escape. The ways of Provi- 
dence are inscrutable, are they not?’’ 





THE MEAVY, NEAR SHAUGH. 


THE MOORLAND STREAM. 


By C. K. DAWSON. 


Dart- 


moor’s granite hills, in a patch 


F°: away in the bosom of 
of green shaking bog, a little rill 


of water rises. Winter and summer, 
the supply never fails; in summer it 
flows less freely, but the reserve from 
the unfathomable depths of the bog is 
unending. Gradually the rill increases ; 
fed by other springs, it grows until an 
appreciable channel is formed. 

Rippling along amidst the vast soli- 
tudes, peopled only by creatures of the 
wild: the foxes, whose haunt is the 
rocky tor heads, or soft lairs in the 
heather of some treacherous bog; the 
raven and buzzard, who yet may be 
seen winging their way, or hovering on 
outstretched pinions over the rocky 
head of some unclimable tor, in the 
wilder parts of the moor. 

It meanders through stretches of 
shaking bog, past stone-littered slopes, 
the granite boulders glittering like a 
million diamonds in the sun’s rays— 
past the homes of ancient man, his 
camps, hut circles, forts, and cattle 
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kraals, evidences of extensive habita- 
tion of a pastoral folk, who pastured 
their flocks and herds on the Moor 
during summer. 

It falls in miniature cascades over 
each granite boulder, forming little 
pools of crystal clear water, tenanted 
by scores of ministure speckled trout- 
lets; singing, with gentle rippling note 
under fair skies and the summer sun, cf 
the joys of life, of the loves and merry- 
makings of those ancient inhabitanis 
who lived on its banks, and watered 
their beasts at the pools, when the world 
was young; murmuring a soft lullaby 
as it leaves the moor and flows through 
soft woods and green pastures, where 
gentle kine stand knee-deep in the 
limpid stream, until the pastures turn 
to mud flats, and the river is lost in the 
open sea. 

But summer fades, and the woodlands 
turn to brown. Way up in the depths 
of the moor, where the wild winter wind 
drives the blinding rain, shrieks sobbing 
in mournful accents, whirling, whistling 
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in holes and corners, mingling with the 
eerie, wailing, cry of the plover and the 
hoarse croak of the raven, starts the 
peat-stained torrent. Foaming, froth- 
ing round each rock foot; rushing, re- 
lentless and ravening into the valleys; 
beating, battering against the piers of 
each little grey, weatherbeaten, ivy- 


mantled, stone bridge; shouting, shriek- 
ing in pent-up fury; leaving the river 
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death ; howling with the voice of raven- 
ing wolves, hunting to kill. Verily the 
river seems a lowering fiend, lusting for 
slaughter. Many is the time the old 
Moor-men will listen to the cry of the 
rising Dart, the chief of Dartmoor’s 
streams, and repeat to themselves the 
saying, old as the granite moors, 
‘* Dart, Dart, wants a heart.’’ To these 
men, accustomed to the voices of the 
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bed and spreading over the fair country 
in its search for victims. 

Logs, leaves, flotsam and jetsam of 
former floods, all are swept into the 
foaming maw. Turning, twisting, rest- 
ing a moment in some backwater, caught 
again into the resistless might of the 
current, swirling, swishing round each 
bend to the open seas. 

Now it sings no song of love and 
joys, but the fierce slogan of warring 
tribes, of battle, murder, and sudden 


wild, the wild, flooded river speaks 
with a tone not audible to those who do 
not understand or love the spirit of the 
vast moorland. They know when the 
Spirit of the Waters is hungering for 
prey, and many a life has the will-o’-wisp 
of the river lured to doom in the foam- 
flecked flood. To me, the weird, un- 
earthly cry and the sight of the rushing 
flood have a subtle yet all-powerful 
fascination. Watching the flood race 
by and listening to its call exerts a 
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strong hypnotic influence, stimulating 
to the imagination and lifting one from 
mundane things and the every-day 
world. All the while the Spirit of the 
Waters, a very Loreli, is calling, luring 
on her victims with melodious voice. 
Of what sights would not the waiter 
tell, could we but understand its voice. 
On the very ground where we stand, 
perchance skin-clad herdsmen and war- 
riors watched the river foam past in 
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flood. Wolves, deer, and wild cat lapped 
its water, crossing with lithe bounds, and 
disappearing into the vastness of the 
wild moors, whilst the otter hunted the 
sea-trout and salmon, even as does his 
successor to-day. 

And so, through endless ages, through 
the rise and fall of nations and races, 
the stream runs on. ‘‘ For men may 
come and men may go, but I go on for 
ever ’’—so runs its endless chant. 


THE EAST OKEMENT, WEST CLEAVE. 


By VINCENT EMS. 


R. JAKE SETON, crook and 
gentleman, was a_ trifle 


annoyed, and in so far as his 
philosophic 


temperament 
somewhat worried. 

In the progress of his campaign of 
loot—duly chronicled in the March and 
succeeding issues of the ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED—he had had amazing 
success, and in at least three instances 
extraordinary luck. The gods had gone, 
smiling, before him, made a track and 
cleared his path of obstacles. It had all 
been ridiculously easy. His first coup 
in hospitable England—that in Bond 
Street—had interested him. There had 
been impudence, finesse, scheming, and 
a cold trail. That was what our friend 
the crook enjoyed. It did not leave an 
aftermath of worry, and certainly was 
untinged with annoyance. 

In the de Charville affair—which Mr. 
Jake Seton did not class as anything 
but third rate—he had not even stretched 
his brain, as he put it. In that business, 
it will be remembered, there were just 
the sort of coincidences which only 
happen in real life. Put them in a 
story, and even the license of the 
novelist shall not save you from the up- 
lifted eyebrow of the critical reader as 
he murmurs, ‘‘ Far-fetched, very!” 
Everything, however, is possible, and 


permitted, 


c 


nothing is improbable in the working 
out of schemes to transfer some 
of the portable and valuable pro- 
perty of those who have to 
those who have not. ‘“‘ Beggar my 
neighbour,”” played in real life, is a 
game full of surprises. Story-happen- 
ings are limited to the exact degree of 
the imaginative faculty in the story- 
writer. Mr. Jake Seton did not care for 
problems to be solved by the working of 
the law of coincidence. He delighted in 
the mental duel—‘‘stretching his brain.”’ 
Now, in the Clayton adventure 
(narrated in last month’s ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED) even Mr. Jake Seton had 
been surprised. In a sense, too, he had 
been ‘‘had.’’ The adventure had 
panned out well in the matter of £s.d; 
of that he did not complain! But why 
was he sent to Messrs. Snell and 
Schneider with the diamonds? What 
was the Colonel's little game? Because 
there was no present answer to the 
question Mr. Jake Seton was worried 
and annoyed. It was his business to 
mystify those who endeavoured to 
follow his tracks, but he highly objected 
to be in a fog himself. There was : 
risk. 

And there was another problem. 

Messrs. Snell and Schneider must of 
course, bv this time, have missed the 
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unset diamonds, although not a 
syllable had appeared in the papers. 
That vaguely disquieted the crook. Mr. 
Snell, he doubted not, could have given 
a very accurate description of himself 
—Mr. J. S.—with the short crisp brown 
beard and moustache. There seemed no 
hue and cry, but, for safety, he had 
reverted to the clean-shaven face. 

But—and here was still another 
matter to be considered—clean-shaven 
he again became the duplicate of the 
Prince de Charville, and if a genius at 
the Yard had happened upon the idea 
that there might have been a third 
Prince, then a rencontre with that 
genius might have certain consequences 
which he could not contemplate with 
any satisfaction. True, there was the 
alternative of, say, a neat little black 
moustache, but that which was excellent 
for a temporary disguise became an 
infernal nuisance as a _ permanent 
ornament. Let no mistake be made; 
the moustache would have defied in- 
spection and a hard pull, so excellent 
a fitment it would have been, but—well, 
he didn’t care for it. 

Under this accumulated weight of 
worry and annoyance he contented him- 
self with a stock of novels, many 
cigarettes, and other creature comforts 
in a very comfortable lounge chair in the 
garden of his suburban residence, ‘‘The 
Beeches,”’ Brondesbury. 

The neat housemaid brought out tea, 
and the first edition of the evening 
paper. 

Jake’s face cleared considerably. He 
smiled, and woke to action. ** Poor 
old Snell! Hang it all, I must go and 
see him.”’ 

Here was the paragraph: 


ASTOUNDING CHARGE. 
PARTNER’S 
WHOLESALE ROBBERY. 


“‘Inspector Denton arrested this 
morning at Queenborough Mr. G. S. 
Schneider, of the firm of Snell and 
Schneider, Diamond Merchants, of 
Tell Street, Soho. The information, 
we understand, was laid by the 
senior partner, who alleges wholesale 
substitution of false stones in work 
entrusted to the firm. There is also 
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another charge of the theft of upwards 
of thirty unset stones. The affair has 
caused a tremendous sensation, the 
firm being of excellent repute, in fact, 
the best lapidaries in England. 
Several noble families whose coronets 
were recently overhauled have, it is 
rumoured, discovered substitutions. 
The accused will be brought up at 
Bow Street in the morning.”’ 
‘* So that’s it! Schneider! Then the 
Colonel—Jake always thought of him 


as the Colonel—did send the stuff there, 
and the old boy was right after all!’’ 


That was cleared up, and Mr. Jake 
Seton was much relieved. And—he 
smiled cheerfully at the thought— 
Schneider was going to be charged not 
only with what he had done, but also 
with that which he had not, viz., the 
annexation of the unset diamonds. Jake 
was tickled over this, immensely. He 
foresaw that Schneider would deny this 
part of the charge, but would not be 
believed. The result would be that he 
—Jake Seton—could cross off the Tell 
Street risk. Mr. Schneider would 
kindly, if unwillingly, bear the burden. 

It may at once be said that he did. 
Only—Detective Brant was _ stupid 
enough, or clever enough, whichever 
you like, to believe a scoundrel like 
Schneider when he strenuously denied 
having touched the unset diamonds and 
rubies. 


Mr. Jake Seton now _ considered 
himself free to walk in the West End, 
if not with a clear conscience, at any 
rate with a short crisp brown beard 
and moustache. 

The re-cultivation of this took some 
weeks, but he had the _ necessary 
patience. 

A month’s cruise-de-luxe to Norway 
broke the monotony of the stubble 
stage, and tanned his face, so that in 
his well-cut blue serge suit he looked 
the wealthy yachtsman to perfection. 
He was now ready for business, big 
business of the crooked sort, and again 
was prepared to wait upon the favour 
of the gods. 

This was to be his last coup, and he 
had mentally fixed it as a £20,000 one, 
which, well invested, would bring his 
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income up to about six thousand a year. 
With that, coups—and risks—might 
end. 


* * * * * * 


Mr. Jake Seton had always allowed 
for the possibility of there being a 
genius at Scotland Yard, who would 
cease to laboriously hunt for clues, but 
search for the man instead. Yet, 
although he had always been very care- 
ful, it might as well be-admitted that 
with the possible exception of Superin- 
tendent F , he despised the English 
police. With this contempt there was 
mixed some pity,-too. The routine of 
warrants, search and otherwise, made 
him smile. ‘That you were innocent 
until you were proved guilty seemed a 
complete anomaly and an absurd handi- 
cap—on the police! In the States sus- 
picion was enough. The method of the 
Third Degree wrung your guilt from 
you, quickly! England was the “‘ land 
of the free’’! Long might it so 
continue. 

But there was a cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, rising on Mr. Jake 
Seton’s horizon. ‘There was a genius 
at the Yard, and he was looking for a 
Mr. Jake Seton. Not by that name, of 
course, or, in fact, by any name. Nor 
had he an official description of our 
friend the crook. He had a skeleton 
idea, and a skeleton body which he 
hoped to clothe with veritable flesh and 
blood. 


The genius was Detective Brant, late 
an ordinary constable of the U Division. 
In three cases he had scored successes 
when the Yard had, officially, given up 
investigations. He had the imaginative 
faculty abnormally developed; he was 
uncannily clairvoyant in the selection of 
the most respectable people as actual 
criminals. He was quite unorthodox 
in his methods, and that lapse had only 
been forgiven him because of his 
success. 





There are times when things are quiet 
at Scotland Yard, and the staff could, if 
they liked, bewail the fact that ‘: there 
was nothing doing.’’ Detective Brant, 
unspoiled by success, and a bit of a pet 
with his Inspector, had teen permitted 
to use those slack times by studying the 
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dossiers and reports of cases where the 
Yard had retired from activity. He had 
come to certain, and quite correct, 
conclusions in the affair of the Prince de 
Charville, and in the matter of Messrs. 
Snell and Schneider he wanted a man 
who would write certain words in a 
certain way. The man was Mr. Jake 
Seton, and the laiter’s quite settled 
determination to see Mr. Snell was 
tempting Fate sorely. 
7 * . * 7 * 


The steam yacht ‘‘Empress’’ returned 
from her trip to Norway, and reached 
Southampton water at an awkward 
hour. The majority of the passengers 
intended to spend the night on board. 

Jake had enjoyed the trip. He had 
neither stolen, nor coveted. A cynic 
might suggest that there was nothing 
worth annexation. Possibly; but the 
fact remains that during the month’s 
trip Mr. Jake Seton was an_ ultra- 
respectable member of society. 

Once again he taxi’d to Tell Street, 
provided this time with the Smolsch key 
and one other ingenious tool. There 
might be opportunities; who could tell? 
And, quite apart from that, in sheer 
bravado, he was going to have a talk 
with Mr. Snell. It had become an 
obsession. A most extraordinary risk 
to take, you will hazard. Yes, but that 
was Mr. Jake Seton’s way. The risk 
had not been less in the Dunton coup, 
and he had made £10,000 in ten 
minutes ! 

He smiled as he mounted the stairs, 
remembering the last occasion. He 
half-expected to see the familiar ‘‘ Out. 
Return at 2.30,’’ but although a slate 
hung suspended, it was clean. Not the 
same on which he had scribbled ‘‘ Return 
at six-thirty,”’ either. The outer door 
was open, and Jake tapped on 
the inner one, with just the requisite 
admixture of impatience and authority. 
A healthy looking young man, well set 
up, opened it. 

‘“* The new assistant,’’ thought Jake, 
running a keen eye over him. Then 
aloud, ‘‘Is Mr. Snell in? 1 wish to 
see him.”’ 

The young man stared at Jake almost 
rudely. He seemed at a loss for a reply. 
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‘* Now, my man, is your master in? 
Come along, wake up!’’ 

‘“Yes, your Highness, 
engaged.” 

** Your Highness!’’ What the devil 
was this? Who on earth was he being 
mistaken for now? He felt a little 
creepy, and for a fraction of a second 
had almost determined to say he would 
come again—and forget! He didn’t 
like this young man, and partly because 
of that and partly because he knew there 
could be now, with his newly-grown 
beard and moustache, no possible like- 
ness between himself and His Highness 
the Prince de Charville, he decided to 
follow the lead of the gods. He was 
going to be another ‘* Highness,’’ and 
if it paid him as handsomely as his 
clean-shaven extraordinary resemblance 
to the Prince de Charville, he was pre- 
pared to act the part. 

It is to be feared, however, that the 
gods had turned fickle, and their lead 
was to lure him on to his Waterloo. 

** How long will he be?’’ Jake pulled 
out his excellent hunter, and the young 
man followed the aciion closely. 

‘* He is with his solicitor, your High- 
ness. In connection with claims over 
Mr. Schneider’s prosecution. But | will 
take your card,’’ and he held out his 
hand. 

Jake didn’t like the hand. 
him a feeling of nausea. 

‘*Ah! J shall want to see his solicitor, 
too. Yes, take my card.’’ 

The crook extracted a card from his 
case. Not the one at the end, for that 
was inscribed ‘‘ The Prince de Char- 
ville,”’ being the one he had kept when 
he had run through the pockets of 
Prince No. 2, but the second, and gave 
it carelessly to the young man. It was 
the first time in England that Mr. Jake 
Seton had used a card. The young 
man looked at it, and said, ‘‘ If your 
Highness will sit down, I am sure that 
Mr. Snell will see you in a minute.”’ 

He tapped at the inner door, and 
entered. 

The crook—again a Highness !— 
waited, and as one, two, and three 
minutes went by, he began to get angry. 
He had taken a most unreasoning 
dislike to that fool of a young man. 


but he is 


It gave 
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Again he had that feeling that he had 
better go, and again he repressed it. 
Why should he? Justice had been 
satisfied with the corpus vile of Mr. 
Schneider in the matter of the unset 
diamonds, and the bogus Colonel had 
dolefully admitted the robberies in the 
Cromer and Aylford district. That 
cleared everything nicely up. 

The young man returned with an 
apologetic air. 

‘* | waited, your Highness, but Mr. 
Snell waved me away. He would not 
listen, nor look at your card. I am 
afraid he thought it was another 
reporter, but if you would not mind 
writing a message on the slate I can 
make him see that.’’ 

He held out a slate and pencil. 

‘** Reporters? What reporters? I’m 
not a reporter. How does he know he 
isn’t turning his best customer away? 
Damn funny way of doing business. 
Give me that slate.”’ 

He inscribed a message which told 
Mr. Snell he was there on business, that 
he could wait exactly five minutes, and 
no more. He scribbled a ‘* J.S.’’ which 
might have been any other two letters 
—this purposely—at the foot. 

** There, take that, and be quick, for 
if I go I shan’t return.’’ 

The young man brightened, and be- 
came quite confidential. 

“*Mr. Snell, your Highness, is quite 
upset over this affair. He doesn’t seem 
to care-about business, or anything. If 
your Highness would not mind adding 
what you have just told me—about not 
returning—that would make Mr. Snell 
see you.” 

Jake relaxed a little. After all poor 
old Snell must be in a tight corner over 
Schneider’s tricks. 

He took the pencil again and added, 
‘“* If I go, shall not return.” 


He underlined the last three words. 

This had the desired effect, for the 
young man returned and held the door 
of the inner room open. 

Mr. Jake Seton entered, and faced 
the stout Mr. Snell. The latter bowed, 
and apologised at once. 

** Forgive me, your Highness! l 
have been greatly worried. I knew you 
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would be coming, and I am ashamed to 
see you. That scoundrel of a partner 
of mine——’’ he broke off, overcome. 
‘* Ah, ves,” said Jake. 
my sympathy, Mr. Snell. 
had he been at the game?’’ 


‘* You have 
How long 


‘‘ That is the worst part of it, your 
Highness. 1 have to go through the 
books for years, and examine every- 
thing he touched. Each day I hear of 
another case. There’s Lord Sneiton— 
you will remember him—I must go and 
examine all the family jewels. I do it 
with fear and trembling. The Earl of 
lintern has wired me to-day to go to 
his house. But I think his lordship will 
be all right. Lady Byett writes that 
she is sure her tiara is all false—and 
that’s the sort of thing I have to 
suffer.’”’ 

Big tears rolled down the diamond 
merchant’s face. 

The solicitor, who had moved the 
papers to a side table, intervened. 


‘‘T have assured Mr. Snell, your 
your .. .”’ he hesitated. 

‘“The Prince de Charville,’’ said 

Snell, wiping his eyes. ‘* My best 


customer.”’ 

Jake paled under the bronze. Again! 
lhe Prince de Charville again? Was 
the world mad? 

vi your Highness,’’ continued 
the solicitor, ‘‘ that he is not person- 
ally responsible, but he insists e 


‘I am morally, if not legally, and 





everything shall be made good,"’ broke 
in Mr. Snell, *‘ everything !"’ 

He pushed the papers on his desk on 
one side, and Jake’s card came within 
range of the crook’s eyes. 







The Prince de Charville. 


Our 


friend the crook had been in 
many tight positions. His coolness and 
sangfroid had not been the least of his 
assets. This tested him to breaking- 
point. He would have sworn. 


‘* Your necklace is here, your High- 


ness. I examined it this morning. Two 
stones are gone. . . 1 cannot match 
them. Oh, that devil!’’ 
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Jake gathered it up. ‘*‘ Never mind, 
Snell, never mind. I'll take it. You're 
not to worry. No—I mean it! We've 
been more than customers—friends. | 
have my necklace. I am content.”’ 

The diamond dealer seized the 
crook’s hand, and wrung it; and then 
flung himself on the desk and sobbed 
like a woman. 

‘*T'll go,’’ whispered Jake to the 
solicitor. ‘‘ I'll write to him.” 

The man of law nodded, and Jake 
rose and slipped out. 

He was just about to descend the 
stairs when he heard someone ascending 
them in a hurry. He glanced down the 
well, and saw, as a bend was turned, 
that it was the obnoxious young man. 

Instinct served Jake well, for he 
turned, and without being seen or heard 
went upstairs to the top floor. He 
stood there perfectly still, waiting. 

The young man was in too great a 
hurry, for in trying to take three steps 
at once he slipped, twisted his ankle 
and fell. He rose, and painfully limped 
the last few steps, his curses quite 
audible to Mr. Jake Seton. He dis- 
appeared into the offices, and for an 
instant the crook hesitated as to whether 
he should take the half chance and slip 
down, and away. He felt it in his 
bones and marrow that the young man 
was no friend of his. He decided to 
stay where he was. 

Scraps of hot argument, and incredu- 
lous exclamations came from Mr. Snell's 
room. Then it seemed as if all three 
men were talking at the same time, but 
the young man’s voice carried. 

‘** Two minutes and I should have had 
him! The writing is exactly the same. 
Look at this ‘* return.’ Absolute 
duplicate ! Didn't you recognise him 
as Clayton’s man? Why, here’s your 
own description !”’ 


** IT had forgotten,’’ said poor Mr. 


Snell. ‘‘ And you said he was the 
Prince, didn’t you? You ought to 
know.’”’ 


‘“* He's as like the Prince as two peas, 
but I felt he was a crook directly my 
eyes met his. And there was no crest 
on his watch. None on his sleeve links, 
either. He's the man who called with 
that Clayton stuff. Sure of it!”’ 
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‘** But I don’t think 
the diamond merchant. 
‘“*Of course you don’t. Pile it all on to 
Schneider, and let the bigger rogue go! 
Why do you think I got him to write 
a message on a slate?”’ 

Mr. Snell shook his head, bewildered. 

** To compare his writing with the 
words ‘ Return at six-thirty!’ Do you 
remembe~* Ah! now you see light.’ 

Jake, listening, cursed, and recursed, 
himself for a blundering fool. 

** The slate was round at the station. 
Five minutes there and back, just to 
compare the two. I asked you to keep 
him ten minutes !”’ 

The solicitor, who 
respect for detectives, 
cudgels. 

‘* Look here, Mr. Brant, it’s no good 
blaming Mr. Snell. The strain of these 
last few weeks has seriously affected his 
eyesight, as you know.”’ 

‘“* I didn’t know,’’ 
detective. 

‘* Well, it has. 


protested 


had no great 
took up the 


put in the 


And if you are so 


mysterious you must expect your plans 


to go astray. If you had said that you 
suspected this man and had gone to get 
the old slate, we could have kept him in 
conversation, but—’’ and he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

Mr. Jake Seton ventured to descend 
three steps that he might miss nothing 
of what was said. It was getting warm 
—for him. 

““T’ve told you a dozen times that 
Schneider never took the unset dia- 
monds. This was the man—and he’s 
gone. . « ."" 

‘Sorry I can’t agree with you. 
about his card?’’ 

‘* His card! These men have a dozen 
cards! He knew that he was the 
blessed image of the Prince, and had 
cards to match. ... Now, what 
happened while I was away?” 

‘*I gave him the Prince’s 
lace——”’ 

‘*“WHAT?”’ shouted 
‘** That takes the ig 

Mr. Snell turned on him in a fury. 
‘“* Curse you, get out! Get back to you 
Yard, or kennel, or whatever you call 
it! I’ve had enough for one day. Get 


What 


neck- 


the detective. 
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out, do you hear? I know a Prince 
without your help! Get out!’’ 

Jake retreated, and the detective pain- 
fully hobbled downstairs. The police 
station was but a hundred yards. Had 
it been a mile it is not improbable that 
Mr. Jake Seton would have been on his 
way to it, with the bracelets on, for 
Detective Brant would have chanced an 
arrest On suspicion. 

He took out the card case, and ex- 
tracted the cards. At the end there was 
still one of the Prince de Charville’s, and 
the crook, with an oath, quite correctly 
guaged what had happened. He had, 
it will be remembered, with an idea that 
it might be useful some day, retained as 
he thought one card, but in reality there 
had been two, stuck together, as cards 
too hot from the printers have a habit 
of doing. He had carefully memorised 
that the Prince’s card was the end one, 
but. Well, it was done, and to 
curse himself was no good. He had a 
diamond necklace, minus three stones, 
if he could get away with it. On the 
other hand a Detective Brant had a 
specimen of his writing and had 
fathomed the Clayton affair, or nearly 
so. 

Mr. Jake Seton would now have to 
be on the defensive. It was a change. 

The astonishing thing to him was 
that, although he had now a smart 
beard and moustache, which he had 
grown purposely to smother any re- 
semblance to the Prince, yet here he was 
again being taken for that exalted 
personage. 

Let it be said at once that the favour 
of the gods had been withdrawn. The 
Prince, on his return from his African 
journey, had, as will be remembered, a 
new acquisition, for him, in the shape of 
a tropical-grown beard and moustache. 
He had continued to wear it, and thus, 
when Detective Brant, studying the de 
Charville dossier, had desired a photo- 
graph of His Highness, it was a bearded 
one that he bought! Brant had known 
no other sort of Prince! Mr. Jake 
Seton, had he but known it—which he 
didn’t—made a more excellent duplicate 
of the Prince, with his beard, than he 
had done when he had shown to the 
world a clean-shaven face! 
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‘* 1 SHOULD'NT MIND SOME SHERRY,”’ SAID JAKE. 


At six o’clock Mr. Snell and his 
solicitor locked up and departed, and 
Jake’s long vigil on the top of the stairs 
came to on end. 

He gave them twenty minute’s grace, 
and then descended, but only as far as 
the door from which they had emerged. 

In two minutes that was open; the 
inner door followed, and Mr. Jake Seton 
was ready to use his Smolsch key on 
the safe. 

He gave vent to an audible oath, for 
the safe had been changed! This was 


the real thing, and nothing short of an 
oxy-electric fuser would avail. Once, 
in the States, he had picked an identical 
lock, but it had taken him two hours, 
with the best tools. 

He rose from his knees and—faced 
the glinting barrel of a revolver held by 
Detective Brant! 

**Got you this time! 
up! Quick!’’ 

Jake hesitated. In his experience 
Hands up, or I fire!’’ was bluff to be 
met with bluff. The man with the 


Put your hands 


“es 
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revolver, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, would not have the courage to 
fire. 

It is to be feared that the crook in 
this, and other points, did not credit 
Detective Brant with his full meed of 
intelligence or courage. 

There was a dulled report, a flash, and 
a bullet whistled between Jake’s fingers. 

“Once more, up with them!’’ 

This time he complied. 

‘““Now put those on!’’ and the 
detective flung a pair of steel handcuffs 
across the three yards of space. 

‘““My dear fellow, isn’t that your 
business ?’’ queried Jake, with a smile. 

‘* Put them on, and don’t talk!’’ 

Jake stooped, and when he rose, with 
the handcuffs in his hand, he was much 
nearer the detective than before. The 
latter was leaning on the edge of the 
desk, a slipper on his sprained foot. 

‘* Sorry I don’t quite know the method 
of these little ornaments,’’ said Jake. 
‘* Perhaps you would enlighten me?” 

Brant, holding the revolver steady, 
sneered. 

‘* No! 

Jake dropped them. ‘‘ Well, 
must!’’ and he folded his arms. 

‘* Pick them up, then, but I warn you 
that I fire at the smallest trick! Slip 
your a 

** Quick !’’ shouted the crook, with a 
look over the detective’s shoulder. 
** Hard!’’ 

Brant turned round hastily, and the 
next moment the revolver was sent 
flying from his hand, and Mr. Jake 
Seton had him in an iron grip. He forced 
him backwards, and both crashed to the 
floor, the crook uppermost and master. 
The old Denver trick had scored! 

He wasted no words, but dexterously 
bound and gagged the detective, who 
was on the verge of fainting with the 
agony of his sprained foot. He could 
make no resistance. 

Mr. Jake Seton, despite his protest of 
a minute since, seemed to understand the 
“‘bracelets,’’ for he quickly slipped them 
on the wrists of the detective. He ran 
his eye over the gag, and the improvised 
fastenings—a couple of handkerchiefs, 
and a pulley rope which he had quickly 
commandeered—and after slipping a 


Slip *em on, quick, or I fire!” 


you 
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cushion, which normally eased the hard- 
ness of Mr. Snell’s office chair, under 
Brant’s ankle, he left the offices, and 
prepared to face whatever risks might 
await him below. 

For the moment he had to postpone 
another annoying problem, viz.: as to 
how the detective had re-entered the 
offices. 

He met no one on the staircase, and 
the doorway was clear. The danger 
would be on the pavement, but it was 
getting dark, and raining. He stepped 
out, and walked quickly away. 

There was a lump-lump after him, 
and Jake turned round suddenly. An 
old veteran of the streets, with matches 
and. studs, was trying to catch him up. 

‘* Did you see the gentleman, sir?’’ 

‘* What gentleman?’’ snapped Jake, 
whose nerves were getting ragged. 

‘*The gentleman what ’ad ‘urt his 
foot, sir. He was enquiring after you, 
most anxious. I told him I knew you 
hadn’t left your office, sir, becos I'd been 
here all the afternoon. It’s a ’ard life, 
sir, an’ if you could ag 

‘* No, damn you,”’ said Jake. Then, 
with that strange touch of kindliness 
which had made him put the cushion 
under the detective’s foot, he flung the 
man half-a-crown, and hurried off. 

He was up against a smart man. He 
must be careful, very! His luck was 
in—for he had a most excellent diamond 
necklace—and it was out, too, for the 
genius of the Yard, whom, hypotheti- 
cally he had made allowance for, had 
materialised! Detective Brant, to wit. 


ia * * * * oa 


Lord Sneiton was an irascible peer at 
the best of times. Gout, a falling rent- 
roll, the eternal escapades of his son and 
heir, had soured him. Now there was 
this Snell and Schneider business. His 
lordship was no expert in diamonds, 
but with the aid of a magnifying glass, 
and a certain readiness to believe the 
worst, he had come to the conclusion 
that half the stones in her ladyship’s tiara 
were wrong ‘uns. Snell and Schneider 
had had the whole of the family jewels 
to clean and re-polish that her ladyship 
might make a fitting display in the 
brilliant Coronation London season. 
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Now—well, the old peer’s language was 
unprintable. 

The footman handed his lordship a 
card. ‘‘ W. J. Becton, from Snell and 
Schneider, Tell Street.’’ 

Schneider had _ been 
Well it might be! 

** Show 
lordship. 

The representative of Messrs. Snell 
and Schneider, a tall pale-faced young 
man, with a black moustache, and wear- 
ing spectacles, had a warm reception. 
On that we need not dwell. 

When the peer had exhausted his 
stock of adject’'ves, and himself, he 
unlocked his and brought the 
jewels out. 

The young man quietly examined 
them. For fifteen minutes he bent over 
them with glass and testing tools. 

‘* T am sorry, your lordship, but 

‘* But what ?’’ 

‘* Every stone * bad, except three. 
This pendant te 

‘Oh, that’’—and his lordship flushed 
—‘‘ I know about that.’’ 

It is to be afraid he did, but not her 
ladyship! 

‘* And I’ve been swindled out of all 
the rest, eh? Now, what are you going 
to do?’’ 

‘*Mr. Snell, your lordship, is making 
restitution. Where he cannot match the 
stones he will pay the value. But there 
will be no difficulty about these. I will 
take them back, and in a fortnight or 
three weeks they shall be returned, made 
good. Mr. Snell, I may say, is sacri- 
ficing the whole of his fortune, 
although Es 

‘‘ That’s nothing to me. 
engage his partner for him. Take 'em 
away. Three weeks, you say?”’ 

‘“Yes, your lordship. Shall we 
return them personally, or would you 
prefer s 

‘*T'll fetch "em. Send me a line when 
they’re ready.” 

The young man packed the ornaments 
carefully in his bag, bowed to the peer, 
who snorted a *,”* and was 


crossed out. 


. > 


him in! snapped his 


sale, 


I didn’t 


** Mornin’, 
shown out by the footman. 

It has to be put on record that there 
was a fearful row when half-an-hour 
later her ladyship was told. Her 
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temper, of its kind, was as choleric as 
that of her husband, and her tongue 
was sharper. 

‘‘ Perhaps you will, kindly tell me 
what I am to wear at the Gaunts’ on 
Thursday ?’’—this with cutting sarcasm. 

His lordship had clean forgotten a 
dinner and dance at Sir Edward Gaunt’s 
—a big affair! 

‘* You will wire at once for the neck- 
lace, and two of the hair ornaments. 
Where has the man gone? Can you 
catch him? Send George in the motor.”’ 

‘“Can’t, gone wrong. Snell’s man is 
on his way back now. Came in a motor. 
I'll wire.”’ 

‘** At once, 
definite.’’ 

Her ladyship said many more, and 
vastly cutting, remarks, which need not 
be set down in detail. It will be granted 
that she had some slight reason. 


please, and be quite 


o + * . 7. * 


Brant was discovered by Mr.Snell in the 
morning, and whatever doubts the latter 
had as to the ** Prince *’ were dispelled. 
The detective’s ankle was better. It had 
had a long rest, and thanks to the 
cushion had not been uncomfortable. 

Mr. Snell sent round to the station 
with a note from the detective, and also 
for some breakfast, of which Brant 
stood in some need. 

““What shall we do now?’’ queried 
the diamond merchant. 

‘** Nothing! He's out of England by 
this time, and no description we could 
give would be the least like him.” 

‘* He never left the premises, then?"’ 
queried Mr. Snell. 

** No, he didn’t,”’ 
rejoinder. 

‘* How did you-—"" 
‘*How did I get in? 
with a plank. You'll 
broken in there,” 
lavatory. 

a visit that way before. 
even with a sprained foot. 
open your letters. 
breakfast.’’ 

* +o * * * 


was the sarcastic 


From next door, 
find a window 
and he nodded to the 


‘* Wonder no one's paid you 


Quite easy, 
You 
I'm going to have 


A telegram for Mr. Snell. 
‘*“What on earth does this mean? 
We haven’t got them.”’ 
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‘** Haven’t got what?’’ asked the 
detective with his mouth full of bread 
and butter. 

‘*Lord Sneiton wires that he had 
forgotten that his wife had a dinner 
party on, and that we are to send back 
at once her necklace and the two larger 
hair ornaments. Says our man will corro- 
borate all he wrote about stones. I 
can’t think e 

‘*So you said yesterday! Did you 
mention Lord Sneiton to ‘ His High- 
ness’? Quick!” 

‘*Ye—es. But that was before 

‘* Of course! Well, he’s been there, 
and bagged the lot! Anyone else?’’ 

‘**Anyone else’-—what do you mean ?”’ 

Brant groaned in despair. ‘* Did you 
tell that man anything else about your 
business, or mention anyone else’s 
name ?”’ 

Mr. Snell, hot and cold alternately, 
thought. 

““I believe’ I 
Tintern’s name.’’ 

‘* What did you say?’’ sharply. 

‘*That I should have to go 
examine oe 


** All right. 


? 


mentioned Lord 


and 


That’s enough! Where 
does Lord Tintern live? And where 
—oh! I see, Godtown.’’ 

‘*Lord Tintern lives at 
Castle, just outside Reading.”’ 

‘* Do you know how far Godtown ts 
from there?’’ 

‘* Sixty or seventy miles. 
nearer London.”’ 

‘* Right,’’ said the detective. ‘‘There’s 
just a chance. Help me downstairs. I 
can manage the level.” 

** What shall I say to Lord Sneiton?’’ 
tremulously asked the diamond mer- 
chant. 

‘‘ Nothing. Then you can’t make a 
fool of yourself.’’ 

And with that poor Mr. Snell had to 


be content. 
* * - a * + 


Berkford 


But it’s 


It was very much the same formula at 
Berkford in the late afternoon as at God- 
town in the morning. A footman took 
the card of the representative of Messrs. 
Snell and Schneider to his lordship, who 
in language, appearance, and temper, 
was a vast improvement on his brother 
peer of Godtown. 


WATERLOO AND ELBA. 


The tall pale-faced young man ex- 
plained his errand, and Lord Tintern 
was quite courteous, and expressed his 
sympathy with Mr. Snell. Yes, of 
course the jewels that had been through 
the firm’s hands could be examined. 
Again, it was the awkward lot of the 
young man to explain that with the 
exception of two or three of the smaller 
and less valuable stones there had been 
a wholesale substitution by Mr. 
Schneider. 

‘* What made him start that little 
game?’’ asked Lord Tintern. 

‘* Betting, we fear, your lordship, and 
then speculation on the Stock 
Exchange.” 

** Ah!’ 

‘‘I had better take all these back, your 
lordship, and Mr. Snell, who is sacri- 
ficing the whole of his capital and 
savings to put his partner's defalcations 
right, will match the stones, and return 
them to you.’’ 

‘* All right. Tell Mr. Snell there is 
no hurry. You will have some refresh- 
ment before you go?” and he touched 
the bell. 

‘** Bring some sandwiches and sherry, 
James. And have this fire made up. 
Draw the curtains."’ 

The footman withdrew, and Mr. 
Beckton proceeded to carefully pack the 
jewel cases in his bag. 

A footman came in and made up the 
fire. Another drew the heavy curtains. 
The butler brought the sherry, and a 
third footman—for his lordship rejoiced 
in many attendants—placed the sand- 
wiches on a small table. The room was 
full of flunkeys. 

His lordship nodded as the last piece 
of coal was placed on the fire, and Mr. 
Jake Seton received the biggest shock 
of his life!’’ 

The butler, the sandwich footman, 
and the one who had risen from his 
stooping position over the fire, flung 
themselves simultaneously on the crook. 
The chair on which he was sitting 
broke, and he was on the floor with 
three stalwart men holding him down, 
and two more in reserve. 

** The rope!’’ said a new-comer, who 
limped as he crossed the room. ‘‘ That’s 
it! Now round here! Hold his hands,”’ 





WATERLOO 


and the steel bracelets on this occasion 
were clicked on Mr. Jake Seton’s 
wrists. 

‘** Lift him up! Put him in that chair! 
Yes, that’s right!” 

‘*I’m afraid,’’ said Detective Brant, 
‘‘that the game is with me this time, 


NS... < TEs. 6% What’s your real 
name ?”’ 
‘* Smith will do. Smith is a most 


, 


excellent name,’ 

out of breath 
‘*H’m, we shall see! I have several 

waiting for someone to fit them!” 
Then to Lord Tintern: ‘‘ 1 am much 


replied Jake, a little 


AND 
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obliged to your lordship. Our friend 
here will not need these diamonds now. 
We'll take the bag, however.” 

‘* Don’t mention it,’’ replied his lord- 
ship gaily. ‘““Who wants 
sandwiches.’ 

**T think they were ordered for me,”’ 
said Jake. ‘‘ And, for once, I shouldn't 
mind some sherry.’’ 

Detective Brant looked at him, and 
remembered the cushion. 

**Go on, then, have all you want. It’s 
the last of that sort you'll get, I expect, 
for some time.”’ 

It was, for three years. 


some 





Distant Sounds. 


By E. J. GLOCKLER. 


Borne on the listening air. 
Murmuring soft and sweet, 
Faintly | hear those voices fair 
Wafted to my retreat. 
Over the verdant field, 
Up to the tree-clad height, 
Whispering come the sounds that yield 
Their charm to my ear’s delight. 


Oh! How I love to hear 
Voices from far away, 
Bringing their message faint yet clear, 
Greeting my soul to-day ; 
Telling that all around 
Join in one thankful throng, 
Blending with common joy each sound 
In Nature’s melodious song. 


High on the sun-lit hill, 
Hearing Life’s Music roll 

Out from the distance, calm and still, 
Lingers my brooding soul. 


Memories of the past 


Wake from their tranquil sleep, 
Over the whole anew to cast 


Their mantle of slumber deep. 





ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS. 


By R. B. MATSON. 


‘* So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive ; 
Would that the little flowers were born to 


live 


Conscious of half the pleasure they give.” 


* * 


* * 


‘“* The world is too much with us, late and 


soon, 
Getting and 
powers ; 


spending, we lay 


waste our 


Little we see in Nature that is ours, 
We have given our hearts away—a sordid 


boon !”’ 


ORTY years ago, about 5 o’clock 
one summer afternoon, I was 
going for tea towards the 

masters’ common room of a college. At 
the same time the students were passing 
to the hall for the same purpose, and 
with them my spirits overflowed in 
bright and cheerful chat and jokes. As 
the masters sat down at the table, one 
of them remarked to me: ‘‘ How can 


you be such a fool as to go on before 
the students in such a manner and let 
them think you have been spending your 


afternoon at The George?’’ But I had 
not been near The George. I had no 
lectures that afternoon and my only 
dissipation had been a ramble among 
fields, woods and streams, visiting the 
wild flowers. The exercise, combined 
with intense pleasure, had given me a 
joy in life which I could not refrain from 
passing on to those around me. 

For half-a-century wild flowers have 
been among the chief joys of my life. 
Hence these pictures and these lines. 
We in crowded England may still find 
the same pleasure and benefit,for even the 
dwellers in large towns may by a short 
and cheap journey soon be among the 
wild flowers and find at every such visit 
something interesting, something new, 
something wonderful. To know our 
wild flowers and get real benefit and 
pleasure from them cannot be obtained 
from mere book reading. We must get 
out of doors whenever we can and 
observe them where they grow in the 
fields, woods, hedges, ditches, rivers, 
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Wordsworth. 


marshes and on rocks. Not only chil- 
dren, ladies and poets, but many of our 
most intellectual and busiest men IHfave 
found healthy relaxation in rambles for 
wild flowers. Was it not the energetic 
reformer, Charles Kingsley, a lover of 
vigorous outdoor life, who sang : 

‘*T cannot tell what you say, green leaves, | 

cannot tell what you say ; 

But I know there is a voice in you and a 

word in you this day.” 

How regular and orderly our wild 
flowers are. Some, like the blue-bell, 
garlic, daffodil and lily of the valley 
have all the parts in threes. The hedge- 
mustard, water-cress, wallflowers and 
cuckoo flowers go by fours; the wild 
geraniums and the stitchworts by fives. 
How curiously our native orchids re- 
semble animals, as the bee orchid, the fly 


‘orchid, the monkey orchid and the man 


orchid. The names of many plants, 
also tell a story of bye-gone days—the 
shepherd’s weather-glass, scurvy-grass, 
the cuckoo flower, the Lent lily, flea- 
bane, the snake’s head, found in 
meadows round Oxford, Jack-go-to-bed- 
at-noon, two o’clocks, evening primrose, 
and dandelion clocks, which Mrs. Ewing 
observes in her delightful tale of that 
name, tell time correctly. Perhaps, 
however, Mrs. Ewing accepts. the 
accuracy of dandelion clocks in the 
sense in which Rosalind defines time to 
Orlando :— 


‘*Time travels in divers paces with divers 
persons. I’ll tell you who Time ambles 
withal, who Time trots withal, who Time 
gallops withal, who he stands still withal.”’ 
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It is interesting to observe that certain 
plants grow on certain soils. The bee 
orchid, for instance, grows where there 
is chalk. If you know the wild flowers 
of a district you may know the soils, 
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and heather, is a parasite feeding on the 
plant round which it twines. Some 
plants give forth light on a dark night. 

There are still to be found in remote 
parts of England some good housewives 


HORSE CHESNUT. 


and vice versa. 
catch flies and eat them. 





Some, as the sundew, 
The dodder, 
with its long slender stems, like yards 
of red cotton twining round the heath 


who make sloe wine, cowslip wine, 
and cowslip tea, and agrimony tea, 
and doctor the family with the 


products of our native wild flowers. 
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There are still many who have faith in 
the medicines and ointments amd poul- 
tices made from them by the village 
herbalist. True, it is not easy to find 
old-fashioned dealers in simples, be- 
cause they shun the ridicule which they 
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prescribe the foxglove, but under its 
Latin name, digitalis, as a remedy in 
certain states of the heart ; the powdered 
root of the dandelion appears in pills 
under the name paraxacum, and the 
camomile still keeps its English name 


ARUM (LORD AND LADIES). . 


would encounter from being behind the 
age, but their faith in the virtues of 
English wild flowers is very robust and 
backed by experience. The most 
scientific medical men of to-day still 


as a medicine. I know that the flowers 
and leaves of the common centaury, 
which is a member of the gentian tribe, 
when put into a jug of boiling water, 
will give a bitter tonic as excellent as 
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any that money can buy from the most 
up-to-date chemist’s stock. The young 
leaves of the stinging-nettle make an 
excellent vegetable either boiled like 
spinach, or cut up fine and put into 
soup,and some Londoners I know delight 


WILD 
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wild plants. Now it is mostly imported 
from France. Why? It still grows here 
in abundance. I have seen it on the 
Norfolk Broads, magnificent plants 
nine feet high. 

Still, there are a few English wild 


WILD MINT. 


when in the country to have dandelion 
leaves in the salad. A green preserve, 
angelica, is used by confectioners to 
ornament the tops of short-bread, cakes 
and puddings. Formerly this preserve 
was made in England from our own 


flowers that afford actual profit to those 


who grow them. Round Mitcham, in 
Surrey, sweet lavender is _ profitably 
cultivated, and water-cress in many 
districts. Solomon’s seal, lily of the 


valley, daffodil, columbine, periwinkle, 
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St. John’s wort or hypericum, ll 
native wild flowers, find also a place in 
the garden. Several years ago I went 
over a factory at Stroud where they 
made the once famous English broad- 
cloth worn on all important ceremonial 


WILD FLOWERS. 


not used for the purpose, and was told 
that no machinery then invented raised 
the nap so well and safely as teazels. 
Borage is still used to flavour claret and 
cider cups. Many churches and cot- 
tages in Norfolk are thatched with 


HEMP AGRIMONY 


occasions by those who wished to be 


thought correctly and_ respectably 
dressed. I noticed that teazels were 
employed to raise the nap. I asked how 
it was that some kind of machinery was 


reeds, sedges and rushes, while in some 
parts of England heath and heather are 
so used. Blackberries are now very 
important for jams and jellies. The 
wood of the spindle and cornel tree 
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forms skewers for meat. Then we those which are still growing wild and 
must not forget that the vetches, saint- free. The cranberry, bilberry, whortle- 
foin and clover for cattle, the turnip, berry or whorts growing wild im the 


EUPHORBIA (WOOD SPURGE). 


mint, sage, and thyme, cabbage, celery west of England are still relished in pies 
and hops, the strawberry, raspberry, and puddings. 

plum, cherry and apple are all only the The few photographs of wild flowers 
cultivated and improved relations of here represented were taken on the spots 
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where they grew. They show great 
variety of form and also have interest- 
ing associations. 

1. The Horse Chestnut :—When the 
leaves fall in autumn pick up a leaf 


WILD FLOWERS. 


correspond with the nails in the shoe. 
Some say this peculiarity is the reason 
why the tree is called the horse chest- 
nut, though others contend that the 
name simply means coarse or strong as 





SPEEDWELL OR VERONICA 


stem, and you will notice, if you choose 
a very suitable one, that one end, when 
placed upright on a flat surface, exactly 
resembles the foot of a horse. Turn it up 
and you will notice marks which exactly 


in horse-radish. Many Londoners visit 
Bushey and Richmond Parks in the 
spring to enjoy the gorgeous sight of 
these trees in flower. 

2. The Wild Arum, cuckoo pint or 
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lords and ladies. Notice its likeness of 
structure to the cultivated arum, which 
is a native of South Africa. This plant 
yields a starch like sago, which is 
poisonous, but after being cooked it 
becomes good for food, and at one 
time was largely cultivated in England 
for food. 

3. A Wild Mint. Members of this 
family give us peppermint and the usual 
mint for sauce. 

4. Hemp Agrimony is remarkable for 
its numerous red and white thread-like 
flowers. 

5. Euphorbia or Wood Spurge. This 
plant, a very common weed, is attrac- 
tive and interesting for several reasons. 
We at once notice its beautiful sym- 
metrical growth. The whole plant, 
stem, leaves and all the parts of the cup- 
shaped flowers with peculiar stamens 
and pistil is of a charming yellow-green. 
Break the stem and a white milk-like 
juice flows out. This and the whole 


plant are poisonous. All of the euphorbia 
or spurge family are very poisonous ; 
but I have memories of the delight with 


which, when a boy, I eat cassava bread 
and cakes for breakfast and tea in the 
West Indies. The cassava belongs to the 
same very poisonous family. The 
negroes dried the roots in the sun; the 
poison was dispersed by the heat; the 
roots were then ground into flour, 
the cakes and bread from which were 
equally enjoyed by both the blacks and 
whites in the island. The tapioca of the 
puddings we eat is also made from one 
of the most poisonous members of this 
family, and 
another. 

6. Speedwell, Birds-eye, or Veronica. 
A bright-blue, cheerful-looking _ little 
flower, which might seem to utter to all 
a message like its name, “‘ speedwell!"’ 
Its Latin name, veronica, is connected 
in some way, now forgotten, with Saint 
Veronica, a woman renowned for her 
kindness, of whom legend relates that 
she saw Jesus carrying his cross and, 
moved by His suffering, offered him a 
linen cloth with which our Saviour 
wiped his face. When He handed the 
cloth back to her, His features were 
indelibly stamped on it. In the bottom 
right-hand corner of this photograph 


castor-oil comes from 
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are two or three stitchworts (stellaria). 

Wild flowers have been chosen as the 
floral emblems of different countries, 
and they have for this reason many 
historical associations. When in the 
early centuries of our era Ireland was 
famous all over Europe for its learning 
and its Christianity, the Shamrock was 
used by St. Patrick to illustrate his 
teaching. It is also now represented 
both on the star and badge of the Order 
of Knighthood of St. Patrick, with the 
motto Quis separabit (who will 
separate ?). 

The thistle, the floral emblem of 
Scotland, appears on the star and badge 
of the Order of Knighthood of the 
Thistle, with the motto Nemo me 
impune lacessit. 

The floral emblem of England is the 
wild rose, and most suitably so for many 
reasons. It is the queen of our wild 
flowers. With it the rosy cheeks of 
England's fair daughters are compared. 
Its transparent beauty delights us and, 
though it gives us nothing of actual 
utility, yet it belongs and gives its name 
(the rose family) to a family or order 
which supplies most of our fruits, from 
the apple to the strawberry. Shake- 
speare describes in Henry VI. how the 
supporters of the House of Lancaster 
chose the red rose, and the supporters 
of the H8use of York a white rose as 
their badge. 


Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this briar pluck a white rose with 


” 


me. 


and then: 

‘* Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with 

me.”’ 

Then Earl Warwick adds :— 

‘ This brawl to-day shall send between the red 

and the white 

4 thousand souls to death and deadly night." 


rose 


So one may ramble on and still say 
with Wordsworth : 


‘** A hundred times by rock or bower 
Have I derived from thy sweet power 
Some apprehension ; 
Some steady love; some brief delight ; 
Some memory that hath taken flight ; 
Some chime of fancy or stray invention.” 
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tent, followed by a low growl, 

and a emphatic 
exclamation. Colonel looked up 
significantly. 

‘“There’s your sweet pet at it again, 
Kynaston,’’ he remarked. ‘* Really, 
you know, the brute’s dangerous.” 

Captain Kynaston shut his note-book 
impatiently. 

‘* The dog is right enough if he’s left 
alone and not worried,’’ he said. 
‘But 

The speaker was interrupted by the 
sound of a fresh engagement between 
the conflicting forces outside, and, 
springing to his feet, he strode to the 
entrance of the tent, and flung aside 
the flap. 

‘*Come here, sir!’’ he cried impera- 
tively, ‘‘ come here, good dog!’’ 

After a moment’s pause the good dog 
obeyed and waddled into the tent, 
followed by a flushed and angry young 
man. It required only the most cursory 
glance at the animal to understand why 
he answered (on occasion) to the 
name of ‘‘ The Devil.’ He was a huge 
and indescribably hideous black bull- 
dog. I need only add that ‘‘ The Devil’’ 
entirely disproved the pleasing theory 
that dogs of this breed, in spite of their 
fierce aspect, are invariably amiable in 
disposition. 

The beast planted himself in front of 
Kynaston with a self-satisfied grin on 
his face, whilst his late adversary paused 
at the tent door, hurriedly twisting a 


‘Te was a scufile outside the 


remarkably 
The 





blood-stained handkerchief round his 
left hand. 
‘*Look here, Kynaston,’’ he burst 


out angrily; ‘‘ that confounded dog of 
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ha) 


yours is getting altogether too much of 


a good thing. I found him in my tent, 
chewing up my boots, and when I tried 
to take them away from him, he went 
for me and bit me badly. I never saw 
such a ferocious brute.’”’ 


‘*He’s not much more than a puppy, 





you know,’’ began Kynaston apolo- 
getically. ‘I’m really very sorry, 
Staveley a 

‘“Sorry!’’ exploded the victim; 


‘‘what’s the good of that? Why you're 
sorry about half-a-dozen times a day— 
whenever he gets his teeth into any- 
body! But it can’t go on much longer. 
You'll have to let him be destroyed.” 

‘*] shall do nothing of the sort,”’ 
Kynaston said decisively. 

‘“Then someone else’ll do it for you, 
that’s all I can say,’’ retorted Staveley. 

** They had better try it on.”’ 

* That’s just what I think!’’ 

The Colonel felt that it was time to 
intervene. 

‘Really, you know, Kynaston,’’ he 
expostulated mildly, the dog is a—bit 
of a nuisance, don’t you think? On the 
march, I must say, he seems—well— 
rather out of place. I’ve often thought 
myself that it would be better if he was 


- ene” 
‘I can’t do that, sir,’’ Kynaston 
protested, with genuine distress in his 


voice, ‘‘I’ll see that he’s kept tied up—”’ 

‘We've heard all that before,’’ 
growled Staveley implacably. He was 
still sore in mind and hand; ‘‘ and even 
if you do, when he gets loose he’s ten 
times more savage than ever, and goes 
for everyone at sight.’’ 

‘* Well, look here,’’ 
Colone}, ‘‘the next 


temporised the 
time he attacks 
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anyone you'll have to take steps; you 
really will, you know.’ 

But Kynaston’s answering _ silence 
certainly did not mean consent. He 
rose and slipped his hand through the 
** Devil’s’’ collar, but, as he left the 
tent, Staveley’s last words followed him. 

‘You mustn’t be surprised, though, 
if someone else is obliged to take steps, 
before you can bring yourself to do so.”’ 

Arrived in his own quarters, Kynaston 
flung himself into a canvas chair with 
a very obstinate expression on his face. 

‘* Destroy Ailie’s dog,’’ he muttered 
under his breath. ‘‘ Not if I know it!"’ 

Certainly no one would ever have 
suspected the real reason for the young 
man’s devotion to the uncouth animal. 
Looked upon as a love-token, ‘‘ the 
Devil’’ was unconvincing, to say the 
least of it, yet such was the part that he 
played in Kynaston’s thoughts at hope- 
ful moments. 

Unfortunately the regiment knew 
nothing of the girl at home, from whom 
the dog had been a present, and their 
feelings towards ‘‘the Devil’’ were, 
therefore, biassed by no sentimental 
considerations. At first he had been 
universally admired, but it was not very 
long before he was most cordially hated 
by everyone except Kynaston himself. 

Matters were bad enough while they 
were at Alexandria; on the desert march 
they began to come to a climax. The 
presence of ‘‘the Devil’’ certainly did 
not conduce to peace and amity between 
Kynaston and his comrades. 

Officers and men alike were not in the 
pleasantest of moods. They were kept 
in a state of continual strain, night and 
day, by the near neighbourhood of small 
parties of the enemy. Moreover, the 
lack of water had become a very serious 
matter. The daily allowance to each man 
had dwindled to an infinitesimal amount, 
and, this being so, the unfortunate and 
unpopular ‘‘Devil’’ came off very badly 
indeed. 

Day after day the column pushed on, 
through the apparently interminable 
desert, under a sun which was never 
veiled by the faintest pretence of a 
cloud. And nowhere could they find 
water. There were cases of sunstroke 
amongst the troops daily, and when in 
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their delirium the men prayed for drink 
there was none to give them—none, 
except that pittance which was almost 
worse than useless in such a thirst as 
theirs. 

A few days after the Colonel had 
delivered his ultimatum with regard to 
‘‘the Devil’? Kynaston’ came up to 
Staveley, just after the regiment had 
halted for the night. His face was 
flushed and angry, and he_ spoke 
aggressively, and without preamble. 

‘* What have you done to my dog?”’ 
he asked. 

lhe other man stared at him in utter 
amazement. 

‘* What do you mean?" he asked. 

‘“What I say. The dog’s been 
missing since early this morning, and 
you know best what's become of him.”’ 

‘*T haven’t the slightest idea where 
he is.”’ 

‘* I don’t believe it.”’ 

Staveley grew crimson, but he man- 
aged to answer with comparative 
calmness— 

‘* Look here, Kynaston, you're going 
a lot too far. You’d better think what 
you're saying.’’ 

‘* You distinctly threatened the other 
day to put an end to the poor beast,”’ 
said Kynaston doggedly; ‘‘ Evans saw 
him in your tent last night, and now he 
can’t be found anywhere; it doesn’t 
want much thought to come to a 
conclusion.’’ 

Staveley completely lost his temper. 

‘I’ve done nothing to your con- 
founded dog!’’ he cried angrily. ‘‘ But 
I should be uncommonly glad if I had! 
That's all I’ve got to say, and you can 


believe as much or as little as you 
please.’’ 

An ugly look came into the other 
man’s tired, red-rimmed eyes. ‘‘ You’re 
lying, and you know it,’’ he said 
deliberately. 

Staveley’s consequent action was 


prompt and unhesitating; as a result 
Kynaston found himself lying on his 
back in the warm sand, with most of the 
breath knocked out of his body. 

He rose in an instant, white with fury. 
There were the makings of a nasty 
business in the scene which the Colonel 
interrupted at that moment. The older 
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man listened quietly to explanations, 
made almost incoherent by anger— 
listened, and grasped the situation. The 
utter unreason of Kynaston’s attitude 
did not surprise him any more than did 
the apparent triviality of the quarrel. 
When men’s nerves and tempers are 
fretted almost to breaking point it 
needs but a touch to break the strained 
thread, and that the Colonel knew well. 

He spoke very quietly at last, but his 
words were none the less effective for 
that. 

‘““IT ought to put you both under 
arrest,’’ he said. ‘‘ What do you sup- 
pose would be the result if the men saw 
their officers brawling like this? But 
since I’ve been the only witness, and no 
harm is done—except to yourselves—I 
am willing to pass it over, if I have your 
word that there shall be no repetition of 
this behaviour.’’ He paused before add- 
ing gravely: ‘‘ And remember this; it is 
not only you two who are suffering from 
the thirst, and things in general.” 

Before he left them the Colonel 
received some kind of muttered promise 
from the two ashamed and dejected men, 
but they spoke no word to each other as 
they separated. 

Kynaston and Staveley alike spent a 
miserable and wakeful night; the elder 
man felt both sore and ashamed, and 
the unjust accusation rankled in 
Staveley’s mind, as he lay, hot-eyed and 
parched, through the stifling endless 
hours. He formed a definite, unreason- 
ing resolve that he would find ‘‘ the 
Devil’’ ; he scarcely took into considera- 
tion the extreme probability that the 
animal had met with his death in some 
fashion. Find ‘‘ the Devil’’ he would, 
and then what an abject apology 
Kynaston would be compelled to make! 

Weary and haggard ‘‘the Devil’s ”’ 
master stood by his camel next morning, 
awaiting the order to march. He 
started half-guiltily when the Colonel 
approached him with a sharp question. 

““Kynaston, do you know anything 
of Staveley? He seems to be missing.’’ 

Kynaston could only shake his head, 
but an° answer came from a soldier 


standing by. 
** Excuse me, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I’ve 
seen Mr. Staveley this morning. 


Very 
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early it was—a couple of hours ago. 'E 
went off on ’is camel in that direction, 
towards the 'ills there. I think it 
was somethin’ to do with Captain 
Kynaston’s dog, sir.”’ 

‘* Staveley must be mad!”’ burst out 
the Colonel, turning to Kynaston 
impatiently. ‘‘ The whole place swarms 
with niggers; it’s sheer folly for one 
man to go off alone like this——”’ He 
broke off at sight of the younger man’s 
white anxious face. ‘‘ Surely he can’t 
have gone after that dog of yours; you 
don’t think that ?’’ 

‘1 think Kynaston hesitated, 
biting his lips; ‘‘I think—that this is my 
affair. I'll go after him, sir.”’ 

‘“What’s the good of 
Kynaston?”’ 

‘* I'll be careful, sir, but I must see 
what’s up.’”’ 

‘* Well, look here,’’ said the Colonel, 
after a moment’s thought, ‘‘ get to the 
top of that rocky hillock over there. It’s 
the highest ground about, and it’s in the 
direction where Cooper saw him go. 
Very likely you'll see him from there, 
and then you can both join us a little 
further along the line of march.’’ 

A few minutes later Kynaston was 
urging his camel along at its top speed 
towards the rocky elevation which the 
Colonel had _ mentioned. He felt 
miserably anxious, and inclined to blame 
himself unduly for anything which 
might have happened. However, when 
he reached the summit of the hillock he 
was rewarded far beyond his expecta- 
tions. There, close at hand, in a little 
dip of the ground, was Staveley himself, 
sitting erect on his camel, and staring 
through his field-glasses towards a 
further line of rocky hills. 

He turned when he heard Kynaston’s 
hail, and though his face was grave his 
lips twitched with amusement as the 
other man rode up. ; 

‘*T’ve got something to show you, 
Kynaston,’’ he said; ‘‘ you’ve arrived 
just at the right moment.”” He handed 
over his field-glasses as he _ spoke. 
‘‘Look through ’em in that direction— 
there, where I’m pointing—and you'll 
find something to interest you. Now, 
what do you see, eh?”’ 

Kynaston had almost dropped the 
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glasses in his surprise. He raised them 
again and stared fixedly in the direction 
indicated. Then he turned to Staveley 
with a little half-ashamed laugh. 

‘*I do believe,’’ he said, ‘‘ that it’s 
*‘ the Devil.’ ”’ 

‘““*The Devil’ it is,’’ retorted 
Staveley ; ‘‘ you don’t suppose that there 
are wild bull-dogs in this ungodly 
country? ‘The Devil’ it is on the 
prowl, although what he’s up to I can’t 
for the life of me imagine.” 


ae 


‘“*THE DEVIL” 


Kynaston glanced at his companion 
rather shyly. 

‘*No, I can’t imagine,’’ he repeated 
slowly; ‘‘ anyhow—l say, Staveley, I 
apologise.” 

‘* Oh, that’s all right ” the other 
laughed a trifle awkwardly. ‘‘ I made 
up my mind that I'd find him somehow, 
for my own satisfaction, you know. 
Let’s hurry up and catch the old 
beggar.”’ 

They set off without delay in pursuit 
of the little black shape, which plodded 
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along purposefully, but without making 
very rapid progress. The camels soon 
gained upon the dog, but he had a good 
start of them, and when at last they had 
almost come up with him, they were 
amongst rocky, broken ground. ‘‘ The 
Devil’’ made a straight line for a 
narrow cleft or valley between two high 
hillocks. 

‘* Hi!l’’ whistled his master. ‘‘ Here! 
—‘ Devil '"—* Devil’ !’’ 

The dog paused for an instant, and 


Cotinalen-Te yl, 


FLUNG HIMSELF INTO THE THICK OF THE FIGHT. 


glanced back over his shoulder hesi- 
tatingly. Then, with a deprecating wag 
of his stumpy tail, he pyrsued his course 
and vanished between’ the _ rocks, 
evidently with some definite end in view. 
The two men followed, very much 
puzzled at the dog’s persistence. 

The reason soon appeared; the rocky 
entrance widened out into a hollow 
between the hills almost immediately, 
and there before them was water. A 
little pool, shaded by half-a-dozen palms ; 
no mirage this, but water in abundance. 
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The two men flung themselves off 
their camels in a moment, and lay 
alongside ‘‘ the Devil”? at the edge of 
the pool, drinking deeply, At last 
Kynaston raised his dripping face with 
a sigh of heartfelt satisfaction. 

‘“We must hurry up and tell the 
others,’’ he said; ‘‘ what price ‘ the 
Devil’ now for a clever dog?”’ 

‘* Yes—oh, but it was worth having a 
thirst like that for once, now it’s over! 
As for ‘ the Devil’ he’s an angel.”’ 

The dog had been the first to be satis- 
fied. Suddenly he growled low and 
threateningly, and the hair rose along 
his broad back as he crouched by the 
camels. Kynaston glanced towards 
him. His little bloodshot eyes were fixed 
on something behind their backs, in the 
direction from whence they had come. 
And, as Kynaston followed the dog’s 
gaze, he started to his feet with an 
exclamation of dismay. 

‘Staveley! Quick! We’re cut off!’’ 

It was true; they had allowed them- 
selves to be taken unawares. About a 
score of the enemy, fierce-looking, 
almost naked savages, were blocking 
their retreat through the little defile. It 
would be impossible to cut a way 
through them, for the Englishmen knew 
by experience that the natives were 
absolutely fearless fighters. 

Staveley had scarcely time to rise to 
his feet before things began to happen 
rather more rapidly than was quite 
pleasant. The enemy made a savage 
rush; the revolvers of the two soldiers 
stopped three of them, but more than a 
dozen came to close quarters. 

At the first onset Kynaston received a 
spear-wound in the thigh, which 
brought him to the ground, bleeding and 
almost helpless. Staveley stood over him, 
attacked on all sides, unhurt as yet, but 
terribly hard-pressed. Things would 
have gone badly with both of them had 
they not been reinforced suddenly and 
most effectively. 

** The Devil,’’ who had been growl- 
ing low and continuously ever since he 
caught sight of the enemy, at this 
moment flung himself into the thick of 
the fight. Hitherto he had been con- 
cealed from the savages behind the 
camels, and they had not seen him. 
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Consequently his attack was a shock in 
more ways than one. The very appear- 
ance of the diabolical-looking black dog 
made the natives hesitate in terrified 
amazement, and ‘‘the Devil’’ was never 
one to rely solely upon the impression 
made by his looks. He proceeded to 
action immediately and decisively. 

There was a howl of agony from one 
of the savages as the dog’s terrible 
teeth met in his naked calf. The man 
flung himself from side to side in a 
perfect panic of fear and pain, trying 
to shake off his adversary. But bull- 
‘logs are notoriously tenacious, to say 
the least of it, and it was not until ‘‘the 
Devil’ had received a bad cut from a 
spear in his shoulder that he relaxed 
his hold of the black leg. 

Even then, it was only to turn upon 
his new assailant with greater ferocity 
than before, and with such force that he 
brought the man to the ground, gasping 
and shrieking, and clutching wildly at 
the black death which tore at his throat. 

In spite of the real and undisputed 
bravery of these savages, this fearful, 
unknown creature was a terror which 
they could not face. The black monster, 
with its distorted grinning mouth and 
continual snarling growl, was in their 
eyes something supernatural, devilish— 
some familiar spirit of these foreign 
invaders. 

Back the dog drove them, foot by 
foot, towards the narrow entrance of 
the valley. A few judicious shots from 
Kynaston and Staveley considerably 
helped matters, and at last the enemy 
fairly turned tail and fled panic-stricken. 

‘The Devil" stood on guard for a 
few moments after they had _ finally 
vanished from sight, a grim and 
ferocious sentinel. Then he slowly re- 
turned to the two men. ; 

The dog had been considerably 
knocked about in the fight, and blood 
was dripping from the long gash in his 
shoulder, but his little red eyes were still 
gleaming with excitement and anger. 
He crouched down by his master’s side, 
growling softly and licking his wounds. 

Staveley bent over Kynaston as he lay 
against the stem of a palm-tree, his face 


ghastly white, his right leg soaked with 
blood. 
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‘*I say, old man, we must get away 
from here sharp,”’ he said. ‘* The 
Fuzzies have cleared out for the 
moment, but they are pretty sure to 
come back before long, and if they 
caught us here again—well, it would be 
all up with us. ‘ The Devil’ has saved 
our lives for the time being, but we 
haven’t a moment to waste. I'll hoist 
you up on to your camel; you’ll be all 
right then, and the dog gan ride in front 
of you. We'll re-join the regiment in 
no time, and bring ‘em along to the 
water.”’ 

As he spoke, Staveley led up Kyn- 
aston’s camel, and knelt down beside 
the wounded man, in order that he 
might raise him in his arms. 

He had slipped his left hand under 
Kynaston’s shoulder, preparatory to 
lifting him, when suddenly there was a 
low growl, and the next instant ‘‘ the 
Devil’’ was on him, with his teeth 
fixed in the young man’s right wrist. 

They had not reckoned with the dog 
and his ugly temper. He was beside 
himself with rage and pain, infuriated 
against everyone, except his master. 
There was still a single, blind instinct 
alive in him, to save Kynaston from 
harm. He had always disliked 
Staveley ; doubtless he thought that this 
enemy of his meant mischief—mischief 
which he could and would prevent. 


Staveley sprang to his feet with an 
exclamation of pain, hurling away the 
dog, who crouched at a little distance, 
preparing for another attack. The bite 
was not a serious one, but it hurt 
considerably, and Staveley swore at the 
delay, as he prepared to make a fresh 
attempt. 

He was on his guard this time, as he 
stooped to lift his comrade, but the dog 
was on him in a moment and could 
scarcely be induced to lose his hold of 
the young man’s sleeve. 

Stavely turned to Kynaston hope- 
lessly when he had beaten off the dog 
once more. It was plain that ‘‘ the 
Devil’’ would not allow his master to 
be touched. 

‘* What’s to be done?’’ he said; ‘“‘ if 
he cripples me, too, it is all up with 
both of us.”’ 
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Kynaston propped himself on his 
elbow, and spoke decisively, in spite of 
his weakness. 

‘* There’s only one thing to do, 
Staveley,’ he said; ‘‘ you must not stay 
here to be cut off again, that’s very 
evident. Get on your camel and fetch 
up the regiment as quickly as you can. 
Honestly, it is the only chance for any 
of us; you'll never do anything with the 
dog when he’s in that temper. Perhaps, 
after all, those black devils won’t turn 
up again. Anyway, go now—sharp!”’ 

He lay back exhausted with his long 
speech, but Staveley made no movement 
to obey him. 

“I can’t go, 
won’t,”” he said obstinately. 
there is another way.”’ 

Kynaston opened his eyes wearily. 
He was too weak and dazed to catch 
the other’s meaning. 

‘* What's that?’’ he asked. 

Staveley fingered his revolver, and 
spoke hesitatingly, with his eyes on the 
ground. 

‘* I—I hate to suggest 
but—it’s the dog.”’ 

‘““What do you 
Kynaston slowly. 

‘* Don’t you understand ?’’ broke out 
the other desperately. ‘‘ It’s a case of 
our lives—or the dog’s. If—if he were 
out of the way 5 

**T see.’’ Kynaston’s voice was very 
low, but quiet and steady. He leant 
back for a moment with closed eyes, and 
his lips were contracted with a spasm of 
pain, which was not only bodily. 

There was an instant’s heavy pause. 
Then the wounded man dragged himself 
into a sitting position with a great 
effort, and looked up at Staveley, who 
stood a few paces away kicking at the 
sand, with an ashamed and miserable 
expression on his face. 

‘* You are quite right, old man,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ it is—much the best thing to 
do. It's what the Colonel ordered,’ 
isn’t it? If the dog attacked anyone 
else, | was to take steps. Give me your 
revolver; mine’s empty.”’ 

The other man_ started 
impulsively. 

**No, no, Kynaston,’’ he cried; ‘* you 
must let me do it. You—you can’t—!”’ 


Kynaston—and_ | 
‘* Besides, 


it, old man, 


mean?’’ said 





forward 
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‘““Yes I can,’’ Kynaston answeregl 
steadily ; ‘‘ and—I’d rather do it myself, 
Staveley. Somehow, I think the poor 
old beggar would like it best. Besides, 
your hand is bleeding; it wouldn’t be 


steady. He'd go for you directly you 
tried to shoot, and—he’ll let me do 
anything.”’ 

Without another word Staveley 


handed over his revolver. ‘‘The Devil”’ 
watched his movements, crouching close 
at his master’s side, and growling 
viciously when the young man drew 
near. With set face and compressed 
lips, Kynaston took the weapon. He 
did not hesitate for an instant; perhaps 
he could not trust himself to do so. 
There was a click and a sharp report; 
then a low, gasping choke. 

‘* The Devil’’ lay outstretched and 
motionless on the sand. His master’s 
aim had been very true. 

Kynaston sat staring at the dead dog, 
the smoking revolver still in his hand. 
Suddenly he dropped it, and remained 
for a moment with bowed head, his 
fingers clasped over his eyes. Then he 
looked up quietly. 

‘* We'd best be getting on, Staveley,”’ 
he said; ‘‘ or—that may only have been 
wasted.” 

Staveley did not answer. He lifted 
Kynaston on to the camel, and secured 
him as well as he could, placing the 
body of ‘‘ the Devil”’ before him on the 
saddle. Then he mounted, and they set 
out. It was not a moment too soon. 
They were scarcely clear of the valley 
when dusky forms could be seen 
creeping up amongst the rocks, very 
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warily, for the savages still feared that 
unknown and terrible black demon. The 
two Englishmen were in no danger, 
now that they were clear of the defile. 
Their camels soon carried them out of 
reach, and a very short time afterwards 
they came up with the column. 

Kynaston was scarcely conscious 
when he was lifted from his camel, but 
Staveley’s news brought unbounded 
relief to all the troops. They turned 
aside into the little valley to revel, for 
one night at least, in unlimited water. 

The body of ‘‘ the Devil ’’ received 
honourable burial beside the pool which 
he had discovered. That good work of 
his was appreciated as certainly no other 
deed of his life had been. 

There were two men who had especial 
reason to be grateful to the dog for a 
better gift than water. One of them, 
for the moment, was past thought or 
action. Months later he told the story 
of ‘‘ the Devil’s’’ death to a girl at 
home in England, and learnt, in telling 
it, that the hopes had not been in vain, 
for ‘‘the Devil’’ was indeed a love- 
token. 

As to Staveley, before they left the 
little valley next morning, he scratched 
a few letters on a slab of st6ne and set 
it at the head of the dog’s grave. 


‘““It’s the title he deserved and 


earned,”’ he said. ‘‘ He shall have it on 
his tombstone, if nowhere else.’’ 

And so a perplexed traveller may dis- 
cover, one day in the future, a stone 
beside that lonely desert pool, a stone 
on which is roughly inscribed :—‘‘ The 
Devil, V.C.”’ 


THE GYPSY TRAIL OF THE 
TORTOISE. 


By ADELAIDE ALEXANDER. 


HE name of our caravan is ‘‘The 
Tortoise,’’ appropriate in lots 
of ways, we think—the slow- 

ness of it to begin with, and then carry- 
ing our house on our backs. Even the 
rolling shape of the roof rather suggests 
a tortoise, whose image is over the 
front door. 

The first sight we had of the caravan 
was enough to charm the _ blackest 
gypsy eye. I’m afraid | can’t possibly 
make you see how wildly, entrancingly 
Bohemian it is. Romance and mystery 
hang broodingly above it, and it is the 
roving embodiment of a lazy, Romany 
life. Its large and lumbersome wheels 


are suggestive of motion, but not too 
fast motion, of course—just a sluggish 
wandering from place to place, along 


sweet English byways and country 
lanes, through small scattered villages 
and past thatched cottages, with an 
occasional pause at a farmhouse for a 
drink of milk or bucket of fresh water. 

The Tortoise is a dark, sombre- 
looking green, with a little window at 
each side and one at the back, across 
which are drawn white sash curtains 
tied with gay, gypsy-red bows. In the 
front is a low, snug-looking door, 
which makes you just wild to enter it; 
it seems to lead the way to such hoards 
of mysteries beyond. Two very old- 
world looking lanterns are on either 
side of the doorway, in case you are 
caught out after dark before you find 
a ‘‘ pitch’’ for the night, and there are 
steps to climb up, which you can draw 
in after you in times of danger. 

Some day, if you happen 
strolling along the road, and come 
across this gypsy wagon, and are 
lucky enough to find the steps down, 
and smiling faces inside wishing you 
** Kushta Bach,’’ I advise you to say 
‘**Kushta Bach’’ too, and climb in as 
fast as possible. If you do you will be 
welcomed by two American girls in 


to be 


sunbonnets and gingham aprons, who 
will show you the entire caravan with 
as much pride as though they had 
built it all themselves. 

First you will see two narrow beds, 
one of which lets down in the daytime 
and disappears, the other transforming 
itself into a bright red couch with sofa 
pillows. Then you will be shown a 
wide shelf on hinges, which is ready to 
become a tea-table at a minute’s notice, 
and a little cupboard, containing all 
sorts of white enamel dishes, with 
another cupboard below it for the 
cooking utensils. A low shelf in one 
corner is either a pantry or washstand 
at will, and several other shelves about 
the walls are large enough to hold all 
the necessary provisions—even a large 
ham. 

There is a bin, too, for the horse’s 
feed, and when it has been filled with 
oats and the top let down again you 
would never suspect it of being any- 
thing but a very comfortable seat, or 
else a stand for the oil stove. In short, 
every available space is used to the 
utmost advantage, and almost every- 
thing in the van, instead of being what 
it seems to be at first sight, is really 
several other things as well. 

We came upon the caravan quite by 
accident—in fact, we were looking for 
a cottage, when suddenly, in a garden 
near by, our amazed eyes encountered 
this gypsy wagon. So now when you 
want a caravan, you will know that a 
good way to begin is to look for a 
cottage first—at least, it was so in 
our Case. 

The minute we saw the Tortoise we 
both knew that we would sell our souls 
to have it. Why, it has always been 
the dream of my life to camp in a 
caravan, and here I was, for the first 
time, face to face with a real one not 
inhabited by gypsies. Something must 
be done to capture it! 
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We enquired at once for the owner, 
and found her living in a delightful 
little cottage, and a delightful owner 
she was. I could scarcely wait for her 
to come into the room. I have never 
felt so keenly interested in meeting any- 
one before. I had formed such a vivid 
picture of what she ought to be—what 
she must be—and | should have been 
horribly disappointed if she had not 
turned out to be exactly what she was. 
Perhaps some people would call he: 
old—I never should. You would never 
think of age in connection with her at 
all, but rather youth and enthusiasm, 
and wonderful charm and personality. 
A woman of a thousand interests, living 
to the fullest extent every minute of her 
life. 

In the course of our conversation we 
discovered that one of her chief 
hobbies was restoring old houses, and 
collecting bits of mahogany and oak to 
put into them. The caravan was 
another hobby, flowers another, and 
still another, horses—in fact, she had 
so many interests and hobbies that 
there was never time to do everything, 
she assured us. 

She was much amused at our 
proposition to hire the caravan. She 
never had let it, she laughed, and we 
were afraid her manner plainly said 
she never would. I don’t know what 
«made her change, but suddenly, before 
we knew it, she had given her consent, 
and was almost as eager and enthusi- 
astic about it as we were ourselves. 
She told us that she belonged to the 
Caravan Club, and offered to lend us her 
penant, which she said we must be 
sure to fly, as without it the gypsies 
might attack us. We were thrilled at 
the thought of danger, especially when 
it could be so easily averted, and 
thanked her as though she had already 
saved our lives many times. 

Then we went into the garden, and 
she showed us her flowers, and we tried 
to tell her before going of all the joy 
that she had given us. It was just 
beginning to be dusk when a white owl 
fluttered by, and she forgot everything 
else in the world for the moment in her 
eagerness to see it. We slipped quietly 
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away unnoticed, and | looked back at 
her with admiration. This woman of a 
thousand hobbies had yet another, 
which I had just discovered. Why, she 
was even interested in white owls! 

All the way home we trod on air— 
the world did not exist for us at all. 
We sailed upon the clouds—we were 
wafted by the lightest zephyr. We had 
suddenly been translated from _ the 
seventh heaven to the eleventh, and all 
night long we scarcely closed our eyes 
for joy. 

Now that we were really sure of the 
caravan, nothing remained for us to do 
but to provide a man and horse, which 
we set about early the next morning. 
We found them without much difficulty, 
for I believe that most men—and 
horses, too, for that matter—are glad 
to turn gypsy for a while and wander 
lazily about the world. 

‘The man’s name is ‘‘ Diamond,”’ and 
a perfect jewel he is. A middle-aged, 
steady, good-natured sort of fellow, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye, quite 
prepared to enjoy every minute of his 
holiday, and more than willing to do 
anything we ask. 

Oh the excitement of laying in pro- 
visions for our journey! The absolute 
delight of buying even the plainest 
things, such as sugar, tea, salt, and 
pepper. The importance of being able 
to get a whole ham at once, and ask- 
ing the grocer’s wife to boil it off for 
us! And then the awful doubt of being 
capable of storing such a huge pro- 
vision. Jam, marmalade, biscuits, 
candles, bacon—everything has been 
thought of, and our larder has been 
fully stocked, so that if we shouldn't 
reach a human habitation for a week it 
would be hard for us to starve. 

We have chosen Land’s End for our 
destination, as being the most appro- 
priate place for caravanners to go to. | 
don’t know why exactly. Perhaps 
because it suggests the Never, Never 
Land, or the Land of Heart’s Desire, 
or the End of Nowhere—or the 
beginning of everything. Anyway, 
that’s where we're going, and that’s 
what we're simply living for just now. 

At last the time for starting came. 
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The wheels had been greased, the axle 
oile@—all was in readiness—when we 
were suddenly seized with a panic for 
fear the Tortoise had lost all power of 
motion after standing still so long, and 
would never be able to start at all. It 
seemed incredible that such a complete, 
adorable little dwelling could be moved 
along on wheels. That we could actu- 
ally go to Land’s End or the world’s 
end, for that matter, with our house on 
our backs! 

Then Diamond appeared with two 
horses instead of one, to make sure of 
getting us up the hill and safely started 
on our way. Their names_ were 
‘* Ruse ’’ and ‘* Tidy.’’ Why ‘* Ruse”’ 
I don’t know—it’s too subtle for me. 
If ever I saw a_ straightforward, 
honest-looking white horse, without a 
suspicion of deceit about her, that 
horse was Ruse. 
been maligned with such a name, when 
her heavy fetlocks, her mild, benign 
expression, even the very set her 
ears inspired trust? Not so with Tidy, 
who was of a more slender build and 
of a frivolous turn of mind. He kept 
pricking his ears forward, as though 
looking for the slightest excuse to kick 


of 
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up his heels and run away. Of the two 
I must Say I certainly preferred Ruse, 
and circumstances proved that I was 
right. 

By the time Ruse and Tidy were put 
into their harness, and attached one 
behind the other to our van, our excite- 
ment had increased to such an extent 
that we could scarcely contain our- 
selves for joy. 





With a lurch we were off. With a 
clatter we started down the quiet 
village street, things banging and 
rattling against the walls. Yes, we 
were stil] able to move—there was no 
mistake about that. The only trouble 
was that we moved too much. We 


marvelled how anything stood upright. 
Most things didn’t; we couldn’t our- 
selves, but sat down more than once 
without intending to at all, until we 
had sense enough to stay there. Why, 
we were swaying like a ship at sea, 
and at the same time bumping along 


the road at an appalling rate. Then 
we discovered why it was. Tidy, 
excited by the unaccustomed noise 


pursuing him, stood on his hind feet 
pawing the heavens, as though making 
a desperate attempt to fly. Evidently 
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the poor horse was under the delusion 
that he was conducting an aeroplane, 
while Ruse went gravely on with all 
the decency and decorum of having a 
funeral in her wake. No wonder that 
such conflicting ideas of their various 
missions in life led to our upheaval! 

Of course, the entire village turned 
out to see us go, while our dear lady 
of the caravan beamed her good wishes 
on us, and watched and waved us out 
of sight. We managed to hang from 
the windows, frantically waving our 
sunbonnets and shouting last messages 
—feeling more or less like heroes— 
until the village, with all its watching 
faces, had disappeared. 

When we reached the top of the hill, 
Tidy, much to our relief, was allowed 
to pursue his homeward journey— 
through the air or on the earth, which- 
ever he _ preferred—while we settled 
down to a slow crawl behind the 
peaceful Ruse. 

How shall I ever describe the feeling 
of exquisite idleness and langour that 
gradually took possession of our souls? 
Life seemed made for the special pur- 
pose of jogging lazily from place to 
place, while we sat out front in the 
sunshine, swinging our heels and 
allowing our gaze to wander over this 
wild Cornish country. 

The open road lay before us, with 
long, languorous, luxurious days to 
follow it in lazy vagabondage. We 
were glad the horse was slow, glad 
there was not the slightest possibility 
of his even walking faster, glad that 
we didn’t know the time of day, and 
were too idle even to care. 

Motors went sizzing by, and carts 
and horses passed us, and always eager 
heads were turned and eager necks 
were craned. ‘‘ Gypsies!’’ they said, 
or at least we hoped they ‘did, and 
every minute we expected to have our 
palms crossed with silver and fortunes 
demanded of us. 

And still we jogged lazily on and on, 
the whole long, lazy afternoon, until 
even Ruse began to feel the need of 
tea, which we had in a snug, sheltered 
spot near the roadside. Delicious tea 
and plenty of jam and bread and butter, 
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after which we felt able to resume our 
journey, so as to find a good pitch for 
the night before darkness overtook us. 


We tried at the first farmhouse we 
passed to get lodgings for the man and 
horse—tried and failed. Evidently they 
thought too much of their chickens and 
too little of us; so we went on to the 
next small town, about a mile away, 
where we were received with open 
arms, “and even allowed to camp on 
the village green. 


Children turned out en masse to 
welcome us. We created quite a 
furor. One small boy stood on his 


head until he was purple in the face 
because we’d come. Others crowded 
about, speaking to each other in hoarse, 
awestruck whispers, watching every 
move we made; and when we began to 
fry our eggs and bacon for supper, it 
was altogether too much for them, and 
they gazed at us enchanted. _Every- 
thing was a mystery to them and 
tinged with glamour, because what we 
were doing was being done in a gypsy 
wagon. ‘Their mothers might fry the 
same eggs and the same bacon in the 
same way in their own kitchens, and 
they would never waste a glance on 
them, but the way we did it all was 
simply marvellous, the like of which 
had never been seen before. 

We had an extra tea kettle, which | 
gave to one small boy, as there was no 
place for it in the caravan. He seemed 
enraptured, and_ received the tin 
treasure as though it had been made 
of gold inlaid with jewels. He dis- 
appeared with it at his fastest gait, as 
if he feared I might change my mind 
and take it back again. Then soon he 
returned without it, his face suffused 
with radiant, triumphant smiles. 

‘** Missus,’’ he began, ‘‘ Missus, the 
kettle don’t leak!”’ 7 

‘*No,’’ I said astonished. ‘‘ Of 
course it doesn’t. Do you think I 
would have given it to you if it had?’’ 

He looked at me surprised. He 
couldn’t understand. Why _ should 
anyone give away a kettle if it didn’t 
leak? 

Poor little chap, I hope it won’t be 
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the only kettle he gets in this world 
that doesn’t leak! 

As darkness settled down upon the 
village the children deserted us one by 
one, very reluctantly, and _ casting 
lingering looks behind; but mothers’ 
voices were calling, and mothers’ 
voices must be obeyed, even if the 
world had been suddenly revolutionised 
and their small ideas turned topsy 
turvey, because for the first time in 
their lives they had seen a house on 
wheels. 

As soon as we were out of the public 
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the other, unless we precipitated our- 
selves headlong upon it, which every 
moment seemed more imminent. 

After much arranging and planning, 
and with the help of two rain-coats and 
a horse blanket, and a rubber lap-robe 
and a blue serge skirt, we managed to 
eke out covers enough for the night. 
Then we found it necessary to go to 
bed, for after the bunks were made 
there was no place else to go. Except 
for an inch or two between them, and a 
little square clearing at one end, the 
entire van was filled. Well, we felt 


ON THE ROAD TO LAND’S END, 


eye we began to make up our bunks 


for the night, which was rather a 
difficult feat to accomplish. They were 
on opposite sides of the van, and when 
we put up the hanging one there was 
scarcely an inch of space between the 
two. But we found that by standing 
on one, which was somewhere near the 
floor, we could reach up to the other, 
which was almost at the ceiling, and 
that by sitting perched up on the top 
one and reaching down, we were in a 
fair way to accomplish the making of 


quite ready for bed, and the beds were 
obviously quite ready for us, so why 
delay ? 

I tried to sleep in the top one, and 
Jane in the other. I say ‘“‘ tried to 
sleep,’’ because sleep was slow in 
coming. My bunk was long and 
narrow, and hard as iron, and Jane’s 
was short and wider, and bumpy as 
rocks. 

In order to stay in mine I had to lie 
stretched out very stiff and straight— 
not the least bending of the knees, or 
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I'd be lapping over the side. Also, | 
had to keep constantly before me an 
unrelaxing determination not to fall off. 
Jane, on the contrary, was not allowed 
to stretch out at all, but, owing to the 
shortness of her bed, was forced to 
double up her knees until they fairly 
ached; and she told me that she was 
haunted by the fear that I would, in an 
absent-minded moment, come crashing 
down upon her. 

After hours of wakefulness, I had 
almost made up my mind to get up and 
try to rest, when I remembered that our 
single camp stool would not be much 
better, so I twisted and turned, and 
several times reclaimed my lost covers, 
which kept on slipping to the floor, and 
finally did doze off. Then I awoke with 
a start, wondering what I was doing 
on the kitchen shelf. I heard groans 
below from Jane, who insisted that she 
hadn’t closed her eyes, and that her 
bones were coming through. But, in 
spite of everything, I must have gone 
to sleep again, for when I opened my 
eyes the next time faint streaks of day- 
light streamed into the van. I peered 
over at Jane, whose eyes were open, 
too. She gave me a despairing look, 
and declared she felt more tired than 
she had the night before, and | 
answered with a groan that I had never 
felt more tired in my life. We each 
were confident that the other’s bed was 
better, and made an agreement then 
and there to change bunks every night, 
so as to get a little sleep—every twenty- 
four hours, anyway, if we couldn't 
have it every twelve. Then with one 
accord we turned our faces resolutely 
to the wall, with a desperate determina- 
tion to get forty winks at least before 
the morning really came. 

From our rather fitful sleep we were 
awakened by the braying of a donkey. 
I put my head out of the window, and 
oh, what a sight he was! Ears tight 
back, nostrils distended, terrified eyes 
fastened frantically upon the largest 
and queerest monster he had ever 


encountered. I don’t think seeing a 
human head appear through the 
monster’s side reassured him very 
much, either, for he became quite 
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frenzied for a moment, and drew out 
his squeaking bray as long as possible. 
Finally he stopped from lack of breath 
or sheer exhaustion, and walked calmly 
away, perfectly satisfied that he had 
alarmed the neighbourhood of an im- 
pending danger. 

Whether the donkey really did alarm 
them, or whether they were bent and 
determined to come anyway, the small 
fry of the village soon gathered round 
our vin again, and we were under con- 
stant surveillance the minute we were 
up and had drawn aside the curtains. 

After a very simple breakfast of 
boiled eggs and tea and bread and 
butter and marmalade, and the inevit- 
able washing up, we were ready to 
resume our journey. Of course, they 
were all out to see us start—twenty 
little youngsters lining up the lane— 
and our departure was greeted with as 
much enthusiasm as our arrival. 

How delightful to move on without 
having to move at all! When we were 
ready to go, there was no packing and 
scurrying about, no consulting of time- 
tables and hasty collecting of luggage, 
not even a painstaking putting on of 
hats. All we had to do was to give 
Diamond the word to start, and soon 
our house with us in it was creeping 
along the road to our next destination. 

I don’t think anything could be more 
weirdly beautiful than the Cornish coast 
we followed—the wild, rugged Cornish 
coast, with its bleak, black rocks and 
the white spray splashing upon them. 
Then the heavenly bits of country 
farther inland, with well-kept hedges 
dividing off the soft green fields and 
meadows, always green and always like 
green velvet, unless it is a brilliant patch 
of yellow. In some of the meadows 
there were sheep, and in some cows, 
grazing ankle deep in this luscious, 
tender-looking green. And in some of 
the fields harvesting had begun, and 
stacks of ripened grain were piled 
already in rows of golden plenty. 


Then the wild flowers scattered 
along the way! The long purples and 
ragged robins and crimson poppies 


and forget-me-nots ; the wild foxgloves, 
the white morning glories, and the 
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thousand other glories that 
unfolded to our enraptured eyes 
after day. 

Sometimes we would pass through a 
deep, shady wood, mysterious and 
dark, with patches of sunlight on the 
leaves, and sometimes over vast, open 
moors, covered with golden gorse and 
bracken and purple heather, with a 
blue expanse of ocean in the distance. 

Then the neat, white cottages we 
passed along the way, where flowers 
ran riot Over everything, and our eyes 
were fairly dazzled by the sudden burst 
of colour. 

Shall I ever forget anything about 
that wild, lovely Cornish country, whose 
entire coast we followed, until our little 
map was too battered and torn to go 
any farther! 

I haven’t said a word yet about the 
way we cooked our meals—ours and 
Diamond’s, too—on a little oil stove 
with a single burner. The planning it 
required to be able to cook three dishes 
on this small devise without having the 
first two stone cold by the time the 
third was ready; and the temptation we 
had constantly to resist of just 
scrambling some eggs and _ bacon, 
because they were so easy, and could 
be cooked together in the same frying 
pan. Honesty forces me to admit that 
more than half our time this was our 
staple dish, but now and then we 
soared to more ambitious heights—our 
triumph being a dinner of chops, peas, 
and potatoes. 

How we did rave about our cooking, 
and how hard we tried to make 
Diamond rave too, but our proudest 
efforts could never ring from him more 
than he said after a hasty lunch of 
bread and cheese: ‘‘ Done nicely, thank 
you,’’ so there was small incentive from 
him to excel in the noble arts of cookery, 
but at least we appreciated our own 
efforts. 

Once, as a great treat, we bought 
some sausages for dinner, and when the 
time to cook them came, the sausages 
were nowhere to be found. We were 
miles away from anything to eat, and 
I’ll never forget the real tragedy in 
Jane’s voice when she declared to me, 


were 


day 
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with tears in her eyes, that ‘‘ we had 
lost the sausages.’”” We _ searched 
everywhere for them, and were just 
about to give them up, when something 
prompted me to look under the bed, and 
out they rolled. 

We were generally able to gauge 
Diamond's appetite by our own, that is, 
he had as much alone as we both to- 
gether had. If we each had one egg, 
Diamond had two; if we had two, 
Diamond had four; and if we suddenly 
ran short of fruit, Devonshire cream, 
or anvthing specially good, and 
Diamond had to go without it, we 
always consoled ourselves by saying 
that ‘‘ Diamond didn’t like it, anyway.”’ 
Poor Diamond, I don’t know how he 
consoled himself ! 

And Ruse—shall I ever forget how 
the poor horse was fed—and over-fed— 
for we provided the oats, and four times 
a day she was given a generous supply 
of them, grazing lavishly by the road- 
side in between times. Diamond had a 
huge bushel sack, which, after putting 
in the oats, he would tie over the horse’s 
head. Eves, ears—everything were in- 
stantly submerged and disappeared, 
while she munched away contentedly in 
extreme privacy and darkness. How 
awful, having to go into total eclipse 
like that every time you want to eat! 

And, by the way, we found, on ques- 
tioning Diamond closely, that ‘‘Ruse’’ 
wasn’t the horse’s name at all, but 
‘** Rose,’’ named for a favourite dog, 
however, and not the flower. After ask- 
ing Diamond’s permission, which he 
was not slow to give, we re-christened 
her ‘‘ Rozinante,’’ as more befitting our 
Quixotic love for adventure. And just 
here let me say that it is Rozinante who 
rules the caravan, and not we ourselves, 
and Diamond acts as her interpreter. 
If Rozinante wants oats, we all stop for 
oats; and if she wants to rest we all 
rest—indefinitely—until the flies bother 
her, and then we all move on again. 
If she is tired, we all turn in for the 
night, and in the morning the message 
always is: ‘‘ As soon as Rose is ready, 
Diamond, we are.”’ 

For ourselves we don’t care where we 
are at night—it is always Rozinante we 
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consider. In the morning she starts out, 
head erect, prancing proudly though 
withal slowly, but as evening draws 
near her head becomes less and _ less 
erect, and the prancing a slow, lagging 
walk. Then we begin to look about us 
desperately for shelter, and as_ the 
shades of evening deepen, and there is 
no sign of shelter near, Rozinante looms 
larger and larger in our eyes, until she 
assumes the shape of a huge white 
elephant. We look distractedly about 
us for a barn large enough to hold her, 
but owing to her altered size and shape, 
none seems large enough. Then, 
perhaps, just as she has assumed four 
times her natural bulk, and we are hope- 
less, we come upon a barn that has 
apparently been expressly built for just 
such a large white elephant as_ ours, 
and where she is taken in and comfort- 
ably housed for the night. 

Diamond generally gets a bed for 
himself in the farmhouse, too, which 


supplies us with delicious fresh butter, 
milk, eggs, and Devonshire cream, and 


we are allowed to roll our van into the 
barnyard, along with the chickens and 
the ducks. 

What matter if we are awakened at 
the peep of dawn by an ambitious cock, 
who, in a young and inexperienced 
voice, heralds the coming morn? We 
can always go to sleep again, perhaps 
the next time to be aroused by a whole 
family of ducks who have encamped 
themselves beneath our van, expressing 
their satisfaction in deep, megaphone 
voices, until they are quite sure we have 
heard, when they go quackingly away 
to the nearest pond. 

I don’t think there is a species of 
feathered fowl that we are not 
acquainted with by this time—anything 
from a peacock to a gosling; and as for 
cattle, well—we have been surrounded 
by whole herds of them. 

One night, when Rose had turned 
into even a larger elephant than usual, 
we took shelter in a pasture filled with 
bullocks. It was a huge pasture, a good 
half-mile from the farmhouse, on the 
main road, away from any other habita- 
tion. But we didn’t mind, and felt safe 
and secure, armed with a large tin 
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whistle, which, by the way, we never 
blew. 

Another time—also with a view to 
Rose—we put up in the stable yard of 
a third-rate ‘‘ Pub,’’ along with hackney 
cabs and empty carriages. It was an 
awful night, shut in between four grey 
stone walls, but we won’t talk about 
that now—it is the only time I want to 
forget. 

What more than made up for it was 
a ‘‘ pitch’’ we had on the edge of a 
moor, where the fresh, heather-scented 
air blew into the caravan all night, and 
we could scarcely go to bed for looking 


at the stars. 


Three times we have passed gypsies 
encamped near the roadside, and three 
times they have raised their hands to 
their eyes, and gazed at us from afar. 
I’m afraid they know us for imposters. 
I always feel such a rank outsider when 
there are real gypsies about, and so real 
myself when we are the only ones. 

I once picked up a few words of 
Romany, before I ever dreamed of turn- 
ing one myself, but now that I have 
turned one I have forgotten all the 
Romany I knew, except a_ sentence 
signifying that ‘*I speak Romany,’’ 
which is the very thing I can’t do. If 
I could only say ‘‘1 don’t speak 
Romany,”’ it would be more to the 
point, but I can’t. By dint of much 
thinking I have been able to recover 
two other words, ‘‘ Kushta Bach!’’ the 
Romany exchange of greeting for 
‘* Good luck,’’ warranted to turn any 
gypsy’s heart mad with delight and to 
make him your sworn friend for ever. 

When we had been out only a few 
days we passed a wagon load of rather 
soiled-looking children and a man and 
woman, whom I hoped might be 
gypsies, so I beamed on them, and 
leaned way out of the caravan, shouting 
‘*Kushta bach, kushta bach!"’ and 
eagerly awaited the result. The man 
stared at me for a moment in perfect 
silence, and then gave me a_ surly, 
grudging ‘‘Good morning.’’ He 
probably thought that was the nearest 
I could come to ‘‘ Good morning ”’ 
myself. Since then I haven’t tried 
‘“Kushta bach’’ any more. 
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What we hoped would be the chief 
event of to-day has not been realised 
yet. We passed through St. Ives, and 
thought the least we could do would be 
to meet the man with seven wives. We 
looked and looked for him, but so far 
have looked in vain. We felt sure that 
we would know him, even were he 
accompanied by only six of his wives, 
or even five—in fact, had he appeared 
quite alone there would have been some- 
thing about him, I am sure, to signify 
who he was, -for such a man would be 
unmistakable. Instead of having the 
air of one henpecked man he would have 
looked like seven; and, now that | 
think of it, 
that may be 
the very 
reason that 
he didn’t stir 
abroad, for, 
being so very 
hen pecked, 
he probably 
preferred to 


remain at 
home, even 
at the im- 
minent risk 
of becoming 
more so. 


Perhaps it 
takes all his 
time looking 


after the 
** kits and 
cats,”’ the view 
fabled _pro- 
perty of his 
seven wives—I never could make 


out how many there were, but, I am 
sure, quite enough to keep such a man 
more than busy. All the same, I can’t 
help being sorry that I didn’t see the 
man with seven wives—or, at any rate, 
one of his wives, or, at the very least, 
one of their cats—for without accom- 
plishing this object a trip to St. Ives 
seems useless. 

Sunday being a day of rest, we 
rested—at least, Diamond and Rozi- 
nante did. We spent the entire morn- 
ing cleaning out the caravan, scrubbing 
the floor, washing the dish towels, re- 
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arranging the shelves—in fact, turning 
things topsy turvey everywhere, so as 
to be the better able to set them to 
rights again. 

It was Sunday—unmistakably so. 
One had only to look at Diamond to 
make sure of that. He moved slower, 
he took twice as long to eat his break- 
fast, and three times as long to get the 
water. He was even more leisurely in 
his speech. Yes, it was undoubtedly a 
day of rest, and Diamond did not leave 
a stone unturned, so as to rest as 
thoroughly as possible. 

The next morning how delightful to 
move on again, regardless of wind and 
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weather, for we never stop for any- 
thing, even rain, but retire into our 
shell like the true tortoise that we are. 
Diamond drives through a crack in the 
door, keeping as snug and dry as pos- 
sible. The white horse gets soaked, of 
course, but she doesn’t mind, and 
comes out of it whiter than ever, while 
we laze and read, and occasionally peep 
out on the drenched, dripping world 
around us, then retire behind our books 
again, feeling snug and sheltered, as 
the rain drops patter on the roof and 
beat and beat against the window pane. 
Then when the rain is over, what a 
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joy to sit out front again. 


The air is 
cool and fragrant, and the leaves, 
glistening with rain-drops, gleam and 
sparkle in the sunshine. The fields look 
fresh and dazzlingly green; the whole 
world newly washed and shining every- 
where, like a brand new world 
altogether. 


One night it rained so hard that we 
expected to be found the next morning 
floating about like Noah’s Ark, and we 
laughed to think how _ surprised 
Diamond would be at having to swim 
out to us to get his breakfast. How the 
rain did beat down on the roof that 
night, and how the wind howled and 
whistled through the trees, and how the 
caravan shook and the little candle 
flared! But the next morning we opened 
our eyes upon an absolutely perfect day, 
warm and wonderfully clear, with floods 
of sunshine everywhere, and miles of 
deep blue sky above. It was as though 
the rain had washed the air of every 
particle of dust, and even the wild 
flowers along the way had put on their 
gayest colours and brightest greens. 


At home, if we had had a rain like 
that, the mud would have been up to 
the hubs of the wheels at least, and we 
probably wouldn’t have been able to 
start out at all, but here the road 
gleamed smooth and dry and white, 
just as though it hadn’t rained a drop. 
Not a day passes that | don’t marvel] at 
the English roads. So perfectly con- 
structed and so picturesque; so abso- 
lutely a lasting example of what a road 
ought to be, but so few roads ever are. 


We wondered when we told of our 
destination why everybody said: ‘‘Why 
do you go to Land’s End?’’ Well, why 
not go to Land’s End? _Didn’t Sen- 
house go there in his Tinker’s cart, 
beautifying ugly waste spaces along the 
way with gay bursts of flowers and 
bright colours? Could there be a more 
ideal place for caravanners to go to? To 
jog lazily on and on, following the road 
as it wound in and out among the hills, 
until finally you came to the ends of 
the earth. The mere fact that most 
people didn’t go there attracted us, and 
the more we were advised not to go, 
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the more there grew up in us a perfect 
frenzy to go there and nowhere else. 

When at last we came to a Sign-post, 
with a hand pointing straight ahead, 
announcing that Land’s End was only 
six 


miles away, we could scarcely 
believe our eyes. So near the ends of 
the earth, and yet everything 
unchanged ! 


I glanced about me in surprise. A 
little calf stood mooing in a meadow, 
and I thought: ‘*‘ You lucky little 
beggar; do you realise that you are 
passing your life within six miles of 
Land’s End?’’ And some ducks that 
waddled lazily across the road seemed 
just like any other ducks, and not the 
least bit conscious of its wonderful 
proximity. 

The country began to get very flat, 
and there were fewer houses. Things 
were changing a little. Of course, they 
must, for Land’s End was sure to be 
unlike any other place on earth. 1 
didn’t quite know what the difference 
would be, but I was sure it would be 
great. 

Well, we came to Land’s End at last 
—Land’s End, where I had always 
longed to go—Land’s End, which | 
could scarcely believe was real, it 
seemed so wonderful—and it was the 
most utterly bleak and unattractive spot 
in all the world. 

It consisted of two or three desolate 
little grey stone houses crowded 
together near the shore, in which were 
probably crowded the few desolate in- 
habitants, and we arrived there through 
a flat waste of dusty country. That was 
all. There was nothing else. The 
worst of it was that it was just like 
every Other place, with nothing the 
least distinctive to redeem it. 

I tried not to see it as it was, tried to 
discover some touch of Senhouse about 
it, something that might be hidden from 
less eager eyes, but there was nothing— 
not a shred of hope. 

Discouraged and disappointed, we 
walked back to our van again in perfect 
silence, trying to shut our eyes to the 
grey desolation around us. Then we 
climbed into the caravan, and sighed. 
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* 
Jane dropped to the couch exhausted, 
and I dropped disconsolately by her 
side. 

The Tortoise has turned its face away 
from Land’s End now for ever, and is 
creeping as fast as possible in the 
opposite direction. Creep on, little 
Tortoise; you can’t get away too soon. 

Two coach loads of people have just 
passed us on their way to Land’s End. 
I felt like stopping them, and saying: 
‘*Don’t.’’ Then I thought, after all, 
the more people that go there now will 
leave the fewer people to go there later. 
For certainly none of these same people 
will ever go there again, and they will 
advise their friends to keep away, so 
eventually the day will come when 
nobody in the world will ever go to 
Land’s End any more. 

In spite of our slow, creeping motion, 
no two days were ever alike, the 
country around us changed so con- 
stantly. Perhaps for this very reason 
and its splendid roads Cornwall is 
more ideal for caravanning than any 
other spot in England. It seems 
incredible, the absolute diversity of 
scenery and climate that we found in 
this one county. 

After passing through a 
town, bare and ugly and uninviting, 
with its tall chimneys and unsightly 
sheds, the next moment we would come 
upon the richest, most luxuriant farm 
lands, where the grass was greener than 
any grass we had ever seen before, and 
the trees were shadier, and the hedges 
thicker. 

Then after a stretch of wild, flat 
country near the coast, where the ocean 
air was fresh and cold and bracing, we 
found ourselves in the Cornish Riviera, 
which is semitropical and relaxing, and 
where palms and fig trees grow out of 
doors. 

We passed great estates, too, hedged 
in with privacy and seclusion—the 
greater the estate and owner, the higher 
the hedges and the more impenetrable 
the gates; and we passed through 
quaint, small villages, undisturbed by 
any breath from the outer world, where 
life went on unchanged in the same 
sweet, quiet way that it had for centuries 
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past, and probably would for centuries 
yet to come. 

After creeping on for days, we found 
ourselves in Devonshire, upon the edge 
of Dartmoor. 

The first breath we had of the downs 
was fragrant, cool, and pure as liquid 


sunshine. I had never breathed such 
heavenly air before, and I breathed long 
and deep, and still it seemed that I 
could never breathe enough. 

Great hills rose gently now on every 
side, like billows of soft, green velvet, 
smooth and unbroken by any form of 
vegetation save great clumps of purple 
heather. 

Rozinante climbed hill after hill, and 
we climbed hill after hill, too, until we 
stood on the top of the moors, and 
gazed about us on the vast, limitless 
country. Then there unfolded to our 
wondering eyes the most extensive and 
at the same time varied view that I 
have ever seen. Not only a bleak ex- 
panse of wild, open moorland, but a 
rich, verdant valley nestling in the hills, 
and Plymouth Harbour shining blue 
and lovely in the distance. 

Turning from this view, as far as the 
naked eye could reach, the open moor- 
land stretched, with no sign of human 
habitation. A few sheep dotted the’ 
hillsides here and there, grazing in soli- 
tude, and a few ponies dashed wildly 
away at the sound of our approach, 
despising even our uncouth form of 
civilisation. 

The very air that blew in constant 
freshness across the downs breathed of 
a land untamed, and we felt that here 
at least Nature held full sway. 

In the midst of all this freedom, then, 
how incongruous to come upon a jail. 
Just outside of Princetown the county 
prison stands—so grim, inexorable, and 
grev. We turned away our eyes; we 
couldn’t bear to think that anything was 
chained—especially man—in such a 
wild and lovely spot. 

For the first time, we had great diffi- 
culty in getting a pitch for the night. 
The houses were mean, and small, and 
poor, set in the midst of prison property, 
and place after place rcfused always 
with the plea that they had no room. 
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We tried to look as honest as we 
could, and insisted that all we wanted 
was a bed for Diamond and a stable for 
the horse, and just when Rozinante had 
swelled to huge proportions we found 
shelter and a place to pitch our van. 

Our hostess wore a bright, red wig— 
so palpably a wig and so palpably a red 
one! Evidently she believed in being 
honest and unmistakable about every- 
thing, even wigs. 

The old saying to look for a red- 
haired woman when you see a_ white 
horse has again been realised. Ah, but 
my poor Rozinante, 1 am afraid you 
have been fooled, for who knows what 
the original colour of her hair may have 
been? However, she took us in and 
gave us shelter, so we must not be too 
curious, Rozinante. 

When it grew dark I strolled out on 
the moors to see the stars. The air 
was pure and cold, and clear as crystal. 
A half-moon soon sank below the 
western horizon, and through the dark- 
ness, which then increased, the stars 
shone down with almost dazzling 
brilliancy. 

What a feeling of space, immensity, 
infinity, to stand on the top of the vast, 
open moors—the top of the world, it 
almost seemed—and gaze into that 
boundless sea of darkness studded with 
these myriads of suns! 

In this strange land, in this most 
wild and desolate of spots, there they 
all were, just as they looked at home, 
sending down their friendly beams, 
winking and twinkling in the most 
reassuring way, as though to tell us it 
was the same old world after all—and 
always would be. 

What a night it was! What a night 
for gazing spellbound at the stars, until 
your neck fairly ached, and a sleepy 
voice from the caravan announced that 
the candle was burning very low—the 
last candle, too—so that you must make 
haste, which you do, slowly and 
unwillingly, and finally tumble into bed 
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with a last peep at the sky and its 
unfathomable wonders. 

To-day the Tortoise has turned its 
head to the east, following almost a 
straight line across our map—which 
now has gone to pieces from constant 
use—on its homeward journey. 

One more day to follow the 
road, one more night to sleep in our 
snug, hard little bunks, and then— 
London and its appalling civilisation 
lies before us. 

It will be hard to settle down to being 
ordinary mortals again after this wild, 
free life. To sit on the top of a London 
‘bus, which once seemed to me the very 
pinnacle of happiness, and superior to 
almost any other form of pleasure that 
London affords, will now seem very 
tame after roaming in a caravan. 

To see crowds of people in coats and 
hats and perhaps, worse still, making 
two of the crowd ourselves, will seem, 
indeed, unbearable after a two weeks’ 
sojourn in sunbonnets and gingham 
aprons. 

My taste of gypsy life had taught me 
many things of much importance. How 
little it takes to make one really happy ; 
how few clothes; how few so-called 
necessities; what simple meals; what 
hard beds provided there is plenty of 
the out-of-doors and the open road to 
follow. 

With a sigh we turn our faces to the 
setting sun, remembering that when it 
sinks to-day our gypsy life will fast be 
drawing to a close. 

I shall never see a_ particularly 
attractive bit of open road again with- 
out wanting to follow it in this particular 
way, and I shall never pass a gypsy 
caravan without feeling a throb of kin- 
ship and understanding, nor shall | 
ever see a wild spot where they have 
encamped by the roadside without 
wanting to ‘‘pitch’’ there for the 
night. ‘* Bless the place, I love the 
ashes of the vagabond fires that have 
scorched its grass!’’ 
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HOLOE had heard of holidays on 
C Norfolk wherries, and with her 
usual feverish desire for excite- 
ment grasped eagerly at a new experi- 
ence of life. ‘* If we made up a party 
of six, and the men slept in a tent on 
the bank, we could explore all the 
Broads and rivers, and have a good 
time,’’ she said in a breath. I laughed 
at the dual suggestion. ‘‘ You won't 
explore much of the Broads and the 
river, but you will have a ‘ good time’ 
wherever you go,’’ I hazarded, and she 
swept me a charming mock curtsey. 
‘* You are doubtful of my love of nature, 
but not of my charms, evidently,’’ she 
laughed, and then made me promise to 
be one of the party. ‘‘ Think how your 
wife loves boating,’’ she urged with one 
of her whimsical mischievous smiles. So 
we settled it for that day month. 
‘* Don’t jumble people too indiscrimin- 
ately,’’ was my parting advice to her, 
feeling that perhaps I should have 
insisted on knowing who the rest of the 
party were, but she shook her head 
gaily at me. ‘* I know society too well 
for that, so trust me,”’ she cried, and I 
left her reassured. 

‘* Would a Captain Romsden, Miss 
Jennings, and Mr. Field mix well with 
you and your wife? And could you see 
about a wherry and make all arrange- 
ments if I wrote you a cheque? I am 
so absorbed in getting a_ wherry 
trousseau,’’ she wrote playfully to me 
two days later, and I handed the letter 
to my wife. 

** Silly child, all one wants is a few 
useful washing things, and a warm 
coat and skirt,’’ she said briskly. 

‘* Well, anyhow, I had better write 
to Wroxham and engage ‘ The Gadfly,’ 
if it isn’t booked ahead—same man, 
same every- 
I exclaimed, 


same arrangements, and 
thing as we had before,’’ 


and Ida nodded. 
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‘*Choloe doesn’t mind expense, and 
we could never do better, so I'd write 
to-day and fix the 25th,’’ she said. 

Some of the delights of our coming 
trip came gratefully to me as I went 


about my ordinary work. Visions of 
tall reeds and silvery water, upon which 
glided the dark sails of wherries, 
spurred my vitiated energies, and I 
seemed to see the long, placid stretches 
of river and the wider waters of the 
Broads threading the flat green country 
as I jostled among the crowds of 
London. Choloe came to see Ida 
several times on small matters of dress 
and arrangement, and once, as_ I 
watched the fascinating insouciance of 
her face and ‘‘ felt’’ her extraordinary 
charm, I speculated uneasily upon Cap- 


tain Romsden’s fate. Mr. Field, a 
clever and enthusiastic young artist, 
was evidently intended to be Miss 


Jennings’s companion. Two visits to 
the Jennings’s delightful house on Sun- 
days had assured me of that fact; so 
Ida and I would be thrown together a 
good deal. I smiled somewhat ruefully 
at the reflection of my 45 years of life 
in the looking-glass, and contemplated 
my grey hairs with the keen regret of 
a woman, and then fell to wondering 
whom Choloe would marry. I broached 
the subject to my wife at breakfast. 

‘* Probably no one,’’ she answered. 

‘* But not for lack of opportunity,’’ 
I insisted. 

‘* No, no, from temperament. I don’t 
believe Choloe is born for happiness.” 

** Poor little Choloe, alone in 
greedy world with only £900 a year, 
and as charming a little devil as ever 
was born!’’ I cried with mock pity. 

My wife looked at me. ‘‘ Do you 
know anything of this Captain 
Romsden?’’ she asked suddenly. 

‘*No, I never even heard of him 
until Choloe mentioned his name.’’ 
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‘It’s rather a pity in a way, isn’t 
it?’’? exclaimed Ida.’’ 

The curious uneasiness which had 
assailed me occasionally ever since the 
wherry trip had been proposed 
descended again, and made me irrit- 
able. ‘‘ Well, it’s her trip, and she’s 
old enough to look after herself, I 
suppose,’’ I cried. ‘‘ Besides,’ I 
added, resentfully, ‘‘ why can’t you 
ask to meet him?’’ 

** He’s in Ireland, and doesn’t return 
to England till he meets us on ‘ The 
Gadfly ’ on the 25th,’’ explained Ida. 

Silence fell between us, and the dull 
hum of London traffic swept in through 
the open window. 

** Just think of how lovely it will be 
to be living on the Broads, and only 
hearing the sound of oars being dipped 
into the water, and seeing nothing but 
trees and rushes and flat fields!’’ cried 
Ida, divining my vague fears. 

‘Yes, we are like wild birds caught 
in a cage here, and the peace of the 
Broads will be perfect, in spite of Cap- 
tain Romsden,’’ I said, moving towards 
the door. 

‘Don’t be silly, Joe; he may be 
delightful, and probably is,’’ laughed 
Ida. 

I kissed her as I parted from her at 
the hall door. ‘‘He may be, of 
course,’’ I assented more cheerfully. 

Many people rave about the charms 
of travelling abroad, and base their 
arguments on the complete change of 
life and mode of living, and no doubt 
they are right, but I challenge anyone 
to find a much greater novelty than life 
on board a Norfolk wherry. The flat 
lonely country, with its innumerable 
waterways and wide  reed-fringed 
broads and rivers winding among 
deserted marshes or through green 
prosperous country makes an 
uncommon and delightful environment, 
while a converted wherry is one of the 
most comfortable of houseboats. It is 
intended in the first place to be a com- 
mercial Sailing craft, and boasts of a 
wide and substantial ‘‘ body ’’ and one 
huge brown sail. It was on one of 
these that Choloe intended to spend a 
week and sail lazily down from 
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Wroxham. It was arranged that she 
and my wife and I should travel into 
Norfolk together, and that the others 
should join us on ‘‘ The Gadfly.”’ 
Choloe was radiant in a charming new 
dress and hat, and surveyed herself 
with undisguised pleasure in the glass 
of the carriage window. 


‘*T suppose you have spared no 
pains or money on a Suitable trousseau 
to subjugate Captain Romsden?”’’ I said 
teasingly. 

** I’ve told you he doesn’t care much 
for dréss; he’s absorbed in spiritualism 
and magnetism, and he is quite unlike 
an ordinary man in lots of other ways!”’ 
she cried. 


‘* You never told me,’’ I said. 


‘** Well, I told Ida, anyhow, and | 
imagined I had told you,’’ she ex- 
plained; and | thought that I detected 
a dread of further cross-questioning in 
her voice. I glanced up at my wife, 
and saw a faint wave of colour pass 
over her usually placid face. ‘‘ Ida 
described Captain Romsden, or said 
you had described him, as ‘a very 
quiet and interesting man,’’’ I said, 
wondering for a moment at her secrecy. 
She knew I was uneasy about the 
fellow, and so thought it would make 
me more so, I reflected; and Choloe’s 
assurances that he was a quiet and 
most interesting man fell unremarked. 


It only took us an hour to settle on 
board ‘‘ The Gadfly,’’ and by 6 o’clock 
we were lounging on the deck, enjoy- 
ing the peace and beauty of the soft 
evening light and shadows. Mr. Field 
and Miss Jennings, who had been on 
board and waiting for us for half an 
hour, went into ecstacies over the 
beauties of what they called ‘‘ the 
water world,’’ and I took a deck chair 
beside Choloe’s, and smoked blissfully 
while she talked. She ranged over a 
wide variety of topics with her usual 
naiveté and _ brilliancy, but I could 
detect a tremulous excitement in her 
manner, and every now and then she 
would glance in the direction of the 
station, and fall into a sudden silence. 


** What time does Captain Romsden’s 
train get in?’’ I asked, after she had 
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been talking about the latest play, in 
town. 

‘*[n about ten minutes,’’ she replied 
with studied indifference, and once 
again the old unreasonable fear assailed 
me. It developed into a_ feverish 
curiosity when I saw the smoke from 
the engine curl up among the trees. 

‘*That’s his train!’’ cried Choloe 
with heightened colour, and in a few 
minutes I saw our man Greaves rowing 
Captain Romsden towards ‘ The 
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his face. It had a singular expression 
of cynical worldliness and frank, almost 
child-like, enjoyment. The deep-set 
dark eyes seemed to see through one; 
while the thin, remarkable mouth 
smiled and laughed with boyish 
pleasure. 

His skin was dark and coarse from 
a long stay in the East, but his hands 
were as deft and fragile as a woman’s, 
and his voice was the most beautiful I 
had ever heard. ‘‘ No, not handsome, 


(See eee 
—————— 


HE CHEATED DELIBERATELY. 


‘*Gadfly.”” The ‘‘dip, dip’’ of the 
oars into the placid river came softly 
across the water, and presently a 
charming voice was raised in greeting. 
‘*It’s like coming to some unearthly 
region inhabited by the gods!’’ he cried 
out to Choloe, who waved her hand to 
him, and the next moment a tall and 
soldierly figure stood beside us on the 
deck. ‘‘ So you are another god?’’ he 
said cordially to me after the first intro- 
ductions were over, and I looked into 


but very fascinating,’’ whispered Ida to 
me that night as we sat upon deck and 
listened to his conversation—the con- 
versation of a widely-travelled man, 
who had absorbed a great deal of the 
subtle and magnetic charm of the East 
into his personality. Choloe’s usual 
vitality seemed to have left her, and she 
sank back on the cushions with wide 
open eyes, gazing out into the full 
moonlight, inert and impassive. That 
night I dreamt that I was running away 
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from Captain Romsden, who _ bore 
down upon me with his piercing, merci- 
less eyes, and threatened to overpower 
me, but I awoke to find my adversary 
snoring, and the sweet June sunlight 
streaming over the sparkling water. 

Most of the next day we _ sailed 
briskly before a light wind, and ‘‘ The 
Gadfly ’’ lapped forward along the wide 
Stretches of river, and turned with 
flapping sail into two Broads, in the 
full glory of flowering rush and 
meadow-sweet. We sat about the deck 
and chatted, and Choloe and Captain 
Romsden tucked themselves away from 
us on cushions in the stern. 

** He is too horribly magnetic,’’ said 
Ida, after we had left Salhouse Broad. 

‘“ Who is?’’ I queried, knowing per- 
fectly well to whom she referred. 

‘“Why, Captain Romsden, _ of 
course !’’ she cried. 

‘‘That’s only because you know he 
goes in for spiritualism and all that 
nonsense. Anyhow, he snores like a 
clodhopper.’’ “I reassured her, but I 
had ‘‘ felt’? something of his influence, 
and tried to shake off the vague dislike 
and uneasiness which I experienced in 
his presence. After tea we landed, and 
walked leisurely towards a belt of 
woodland. Choloe and Captain 
Romsden were just ahead of us, and 
at a bend of the road she turned and 
joined us. ‘‘ We have been talking 
about spiritualism and magnetic influ- 
ence,’’ she cried. ‘‘ What do you feel 
about it?’’ 

‘**It doesn’t harmonise at all with 
life on a wherry,’’ I said with a sudden 
disgust of the subject. 

Captain Romsden looked at me. “‘It 
is one of the coming forces of the twen- 
tieth century, and defies scepticism,’’ he 
cried warmly. 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘ Well, | 
can’t say it adds to the enjoyment of 
an out-of-door holiday, anyway,’’ I 
said, conscious of the unreasonable 
point of view. 

‘**1 always feel that, when a person 
refuses to believe in spiritualism and 
magnetism, he is afraid of it,’’ re- 
plied Captain Romsden quietly, but 
Choloe laughed and shook her head. 
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‘“ No, no, none of us are afraid of it,’’ 
she cried, but her voice shook a little, 
and as they went ahead of us again my 
wife drew closer to me. 

‘*Choloe is afraid, and I do wish 
Captain Romsden was a more ordinary 
man,’’ she said. 

‘‘ Well, no one could be pleasanter 
or try to make things ‘go’ more than 
he does,’’ I answered, but I mentally 
echoed her words. 


That night Mr. Field and Miss 
Jennings suggested ‘‘ bridge,’ but 
Choloe and | begged them to be more 
sociable. ‘‘ It spoils the moonlight on 
the water,’’ she pleaded, and I agreed 
with her. But they were obdurate, so 
we sat and watched them cut for 
partners. Ida and Captain Romsden 
were to play together, and for some 
reason or other I drew my chair close 
to his. As the play proceeded I became 
quite concerned by the tense and 
abnormally concentrated expression on 
my wife’s face. I had never seen it 
before, and she played with a skill and 
Knowledge of the game that was most 
unusual with her. ‘* Bravo, Ida!’’ | 
cried, as I watched her pick up trick 
after trick, and look searchingly at her 
partner. He was smiling with the 
assurance of a first-rate player playing 
with a poorer one, and once I thought 
he cheated deliberately, but I fought 
with the sickening idea, and silenced 
it, and immediately afterwards I made 
sure I detected another doubtful trick. 

Choloe laughed. ‘‘ You are winning 
hand over fist, Captain Romsden!’’ she 
cried; and at the sound of her voice | 
glanced at her, and was shocked at the 
utterly worn-out expression on her face. 

““You are seedy, and quite white 
from the heat. Go to bed, Choloe,”’ I 
said with the authoritative air of an old 
friend, but she shook her head. 

““No, I’m not. I must see this game 
out,’’ she insisted. 

I looked at my wife’s strained and 
unnatural face, and a sudden dislike to 
the evening’s amusement swept over 
me. ‘‘ Well, I say, we had all better 
go to bed after this rub; my wife and 
Choloe are dead beat, and I am dying 
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to get to my tent,’’ I said with a 
sublime selfishness. 

Captain Romsden nodded. ** Your 
husband is right. If we win this we 
stop till to-morrow,’” he added 


pleasantly, with a hearty compliment 
to Ida’s play. She coloured like a 
young girl at his praise, and in half an 
hour the game ended with substantial 
gains for both of them. Choloe said 
** good-night ’’ to us all with a mock 
little bow, but my wife drew ‘me aside. 
‘* He willed me and forced me to play 
so well,’’ she whispered. ** Several 
times I should have played badly, as | 
usually do, you know, but somehow, as 
I thought of the wrong card, something 
in my mind seemed to say, ‘ No, play 
that one, play that one.’ ”’ 

** Don’t be drawn into another game, 
then,’’ I cried; ‘‘ but I believe it’s all 
your imagination,’’ I added, half- 
heartedly as I left her and made my 
way to our tent. 

The next day broke hot and wind- 
less, and the prejudices and annoyances 
of the night before still lay heavily on 
my mind. We made very little way 
down the river, and finally stopped 
under the shadow of some willows. I 
avoided Captain Romsden as much as 
possible, and left him with Choloe and 
my wife, who were discussing the 
summer fashions. Presently Ida joined 
me. “I can’t forget last night and 
the game of bridge when I am_ with 
that man,” she cried. 

** Neither can I,’’ I replied fervently. 

‘* He is so, so compelling and mag- 
netic. Choloe must be in love with 
him, and yet somehow I am not quite 
sure whether he is in love with her,’’ 
she continued meditatively. 

‘Love! Rubbish! Choloe’s a born 
flirt, and just amusing herself. Why, 
if I really thought ** I checked 
myself, and mentally resolved to wait 
before I took any deliberate steps. 

**I do hope we shall play bridge 
again to-night; it is too, too fascinating 





with him,’’ continued Ida_ enthusi- 
astically. 

*“Oh, do stop talking about that 
confounded fellow; his name gets on 


my nerves!’’ I exclaimed. 
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** Who will come in the dinghey with 
us for a sail after tea?’’ cried Choloe 
from the other end of the deck. 

‘*No thanks,’’ I shouted back, -but 
later on I watched them move away 
behind a waving hedge of meadow 
sweet with a strong misgiving. “If 
Choloe really loves him there wil] be 
the devil to pay. Curse this wherry 
trip!’’ 1 muttered. 

rhat night again bridge was insisted 
upon, in spite of Choloe’s and my 
protestations, and once more we sat in 
the moonlight and watched the players. 
A feeling of strong disgust and a resolu- 
tion to stop all further games of bridge 
seized me as 1 watched the growing 
expression of intent and almost scared 


absorption on my _ wife’s face, and 
Choloe looked white and _ strained 
again. Some horrible influence was 


pressing upon them both, and I deter- 
mined to break the spell of the sinister 
environment which was spoiling our 


pleasant party. Perhaps I might 
take Field and Miss Jennings into 
my confidence. They seemed _ too 
absorbed in themselves to pay much 


attention to Captain Romsden; but 
still, Field, as a man, might suggest 
some method of action. I sat in the 
circle of the lamp light, and watched 


the play, and then I had no further 
doubts, for once, twice, three times 
systematically Captain Romsden 


cheated, and as I glanced up at Choloe 
I knew she had seen it, too. ‘‘ Did you 
see that?’’ I whispered to her, and her 
white face stared appealingly into mine. 

‘* Hush, hush! For God’s sake hush! 
I can explain to-morrow!’’ she cried. 
And her lips were twisted and pressed 
together as if she was in pain. 

Soon after midnight the party broke 
up, with my wife and Captain Romsden 
the winners of £2 5s. Ida swayed with 
fatigue as she rose from the table. 

‘* I’m dead beat, Joe,’’ she said with 
an uneasy little laugh, putting her arm 
through mine. 

‘* Bridge is too much for you; you 
shan't play again; I won’t allow it,’’ 
I said angrily, as I led her to her cabin. 

‘It’s fearful, horrible. Choloe 
ought to be told that he is a sort of 
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clairvoyant, or mesmerist, or some- 
thing like that,’’ she whispered to me 
in an awed voice when we had got out 
of earshot of the others. 

‘* I shall tell her to-morrow,’’ I cried 
with a sudden decision. ‘‘ It’s absurd 
that our summer holiday should be 
spoilt.”’ 

To-morrow broke dull and grey, and 
seemed to harmonise with my 
despondent mood. Choloe told me that 
she wanted to speak to me alone after 
breakfast, and I followed her to a 
secluded corner of the deck. 

‘*T must speak about last night and 
the cards,’’ she began feverishly, as if 
she were unburdening herself of a 
heavy mental load. She looked worn 
and haggard from want of sleep, and 
crossed and uncrossed her little feet 
distractedly. 

“It’s an awfully awkward position 
for you, as you are his hostess, but he 
certainly cheated several times on both 
nights,’’ I said with heat. 

*“I’m not only his hostess, but I’m 
in love with him!’’ she cried, looking 
away from me across the grey stretch 
of water. 

‘** But you can’t be now; you couldn’t 
love a man so utterly dishonourable and 
despicable ; you couldn’t!”’ 

She interrupted me impetuously. ‘‘! 
couldn’t any other man, but Captain 
Romsden is different; he’s made me 
love him. I can’t help it. I have 
tried not to, but you might as well try 
to make this river into the Atlantic 
Ocean as try not to love him.’”’ 

I turned towards her. ‘‘ It’s all senti- 
mental nonsense and imagination,”’ | 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You are too clever and 
strong-minded to be under anybody’s 
influence. Bring this trip to an end; 
make some excuse about urgent news 
from home. Ida and I will help you 
out. Shake this beastly magnetic 
influence off, but for God’s sake don’t 
marry him. He’s an adventurer keen 
on your money. A man who cheats at 
cards has no principles. He is ——’”’ 

But I had presumed too much on our 
old friendship, for Choloe had risen, 
and stood staring at me with a _ half 
pathetic, half defiant air. 
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‘* My life is my own, and who said | 
should marry Captain Romsden?’’ she 
exclaimed with biting emphasis. | 
started to my feet, and threw my 
cigarette into the river. 

‘* You have just told me you were 
madly in love with him,’’ I cried. 

‘*T am, and when I say I’m in love 
it’s no little easy thing, I can tell you,”’ 
she gasped. ‘‘I know he cheats at 
cards; I know he’s unprincipled; | 
know, oh! I know what you say may 
be true, but once a woman loves a man 
she won’t give him up; no, not for 
fifty excellent old friends, and not for a 
thousand sins. That is what love is, 
you see,’’ she added softly; ‘‘ and 
nothing, nothing can stop it.’’ 

Expostulations, arguments seemed 
powerless. ‘‘ You will bitterly regret 
this. For heaven’s sake stop before it 
is too late!’’ I cried at the end of our 
painful interview. 

‘*]T had reckoned the cost long before 
I came here,’’ said Choloe decisively. 
A cold chill seized me as I listened to 
her deliberate words, and, looking up, 
I saw Captain Romsden coming 
towards us. I exchanged no word with 
him, and went ashore to find Ida, who 
was gathering flowers in a field. I told 
her all the sickening, pitiful story, and 
marvelled at her lack of wild surprise. 

‘* 1 felt somehow it must come,’’ she 
cried with an air of tragic resignation, 
and tears stood in her eyes. 

‘* But we must save her, and invent 
any lies to end this trip,’’ I exclaimed. 
‘*Let’s concoct an urgent telegram, 
and say we must get home; let’s do 
anything, or mo 

Ida looked at me. ‘‘I am afraid you 
don’t quite understand it is hopeless 
now,”’ she said. 

‘““' Why on earth, then, didn’t you 
warn me before it came?’’ I exclaimed 
angrily. 

‘Because I knew you wouldn't 
believe me, and because I felt that with 
a girl like Choloe it was impossible to 
prevent it,’’ she answered vehemently. 

‘** Then this trip shall end to-morrow. 
I'll wire to myself and invent any lies 
I can,’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* Of course, she might be happy with 
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‘*HE HAS MADE ME LOVE HIM; I CAN’T HELP IT.”’ 


him,’’ Ida argued, as we made our way 
towards ‘‘ The Gadfly.’’ ‘‘ Because a 
man cheats at cards it doesn’t prove 
that he’d make a bad husband,’’ she 
added. 

**Husband! An unprincipled wretch 
like that!’’ I cried derisively. 

It was three miles to the nearest 
Post Office, so I decided to wait until 
the cooler hours after tea to despatch 
my wire. ‘‘ A few hours more or less 
won’t matter,’’ I said to myself, but 
Choloe’s clear voice announcing that 
she and Captain Romsden intended to 
go for a Sail in the dinghey after lunch 
stirred uneasy feelings in my mind. 
** Be back for tea!’’ I cried, leaning 
down to them from the deck. 

Choloe waved her little hands to me. 
‘* Are there any strawberries, then?’’ 
she replied laughingly, and I watched 
them glide away behind a fringe of 
willows. At tea time there was no 


Choloe or Captain Romsden. I hardly 
expected them back, but I set off with 
Ida to the Post Office with a horrible 
dread in my mind. ‘‘Choloe!” I 
shouted nervously, as I climbed on to 
‘‘ The Gadfly ’’ again at dinner time, 
but only Field’s voice replied: 

‘‘ They are not back yet. The wind 
has dropped, so I expect they are being 
towed home,’’ he answered cheerfully, 
and during all those long evening hours 
on the deck he continued to suggest 
quite reasonable theories for their non- 
return. But by eleven o’clock my worst 
fears were realised. ‘‘We must institute 
a search party, Field,” I cried in a 
half-hearted desire to deceive him into 
thinking they were really lost. 

‘* Yes, of course, we must,”’ he re- 
plied, now fully sharing my anxiety, 
and attributing it to a case of “ life or 
death.”’ 

So for hours through that windless, 
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moonlight night we searched for Choloe 
and Captain Romsden, and all the time 
I knew that they were miles and miles 
away. The horror of the thought and 
the necessity for this deceptive search 
oppressed me more than any other inci- 
dent in my life, and as we returned to 
‘* The Gadfly ’’ again in the early morn- 
ing I called Ida from her cabin. She 
came to me sleepless and _ horrified. 
‘** They’ve gone, bolted,’’ I cried dis- 
tractedly. ‘‘ What can we do?’’ 

The next morning a telegram and a 
letter lay on my plate, but I read the 
letter first. 

** Dear old friend,”’ it ran, 

‘‘Captain Romsden and I are 
going abroad together at once. | 
have counted the cost, and know it 
is well worth it. Don’t give me a 
thought, but for my sake keep the 
wherry until Saturday, when the week 
I hired it for elapses. Don’t pity me, 


but envy me my intense.happiness. 
Choloe.’”’ 
I made a pretence of reading my self- 


despatched telegram, and then turned 
to Field. ‘‘ Choloe is quite well; she’s 
eloped with Romsden, but she begs us 
to keep the wherry until Saturday,’’ I 
announced abruptly. 

** Eloped, married !"’ 
Jennings excitedly. 

I looked into her face. ‘‘ Yes, 
Choloe always would do things in an 
extraordinary and unconventional way,”’ 
I replied, but the weight of my fears 
seemed unbearable, and a violent loath- 
ing for the Broads and the sight of 
water rose in my distracted mind. Ida, 
too, was terribly upset, but buoyed her- 
self up with the idea that they might 
be happily married after all. 

** Happily married with a wretch like 
that?’’ I cried. 

But it was not 


cried Miss 


until three months 
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after our miserable holiday that my 
words were verified, and I received a 
piteous second letter from Choloe in 
Paris. 

‘“ My beautiful, splendid dream has 
ended sooner than I expected,’’ she 
wrote, ‘‘but I knew it must end one 
day. I knew that when I left ‘ The 
Gadfly.” It has been well worth it, 
though, well worth it, and I would do 
it all over again if I had the chance. I 
have signed away most of my money to 
Captain Romsden (he made me do it), 
so that I have lost everything, but I 
have to come to London before going 
into Brittany, where I have taken a tiny 
cottage. Will you and Ida come and 
see me at 36, Queen’s Road, Chelsea ?”’ 

I passed the letter to my wife. ‘‘ We 
must go and see her, of course,’’ I cried, 
and Ida nodded. 

““Of course,’ she answered 
brokenly. ‘‘ Oh! how terrible it is!’’ 

We were only allowed one visit to 
Choloe’s rooms, for she had made 
arrangements to leave England the day 
after she had appointed to see us. Yet 
the recollection of it still remains vividly 
in my memory. All the youth and irre- 
pressible gaiety had left her, and her 
mouth seemed drawn by suffering. But 
when my wife, looking into her white 
and tragic face, exclaimed: ‘* Oh! 
Choloe, how could you?’’ her old inde- 
pendent spirit flamed back again: ‘‘I’d 
do it again, for I loved him. I love 
him still!’? she cried out passionately, 
and then she buried her face in her 
hands, and sobbed like a child. 

** You will outlive the scandal and 
bitterness abroad,’’ said my wife sooth- 
ingly, but Choloe stood up, and gazed 
at her in scornful amazement. 

‘* That doesn’t count; it’s only that 
all that glorious, wonderful dream 
ended so quickly,’’ she wailed. 
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gard for several minutes, though 
he appeared to be idly surveying 
the summer crowd on the sands. 

He was standing midway between 
the parade and the sea. His hat was 
tilted a trifle to one side; a scarlet flower 
adorned his buttonhole, and with a 
slight suggestion of swagger he held 
in his hand a light cane. 


S*: had been conscious of his re- 


The young lady of his silent observa- 


tion had a very charming air. She was 
attired in a dainty holland costume. 
She wore no gloves, but carried, per- 
haps to atone for this slight oversight, it 
oversight it was, a very smart parasol. 

With nonchalant bearing, though 
still observing her, the young man 
sauntered slowly past the lady. 

She returned his glance pleasantly. 

A little further on he stopped, and, 
wheeling suddenly, retraced his steps. 
As he approached the second time he 
lifted his hat with an air of exaggerated 
deference. 

‘*Excuse me, miss,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’m 
almost certain I’ve had the pleasure of 
meeting you somewhere.”’ 

She smiled, showing a row of ver) 
white teeth. 

‘* Well, I expect 
have,’’ she answered. 
generally there.”’ 

He regarded her for a moment with 
a smile that widened into a grin. 

‘I believe I could sell that joke,’’ he 
said slowly, “‘ to a fellow at our office 


very likely you 


‘*You see, I’m 


what draws for comic papers, if you 
could say it was original.’’ 

‘* Now that would be real smart of 
yvou,””’ she flashed. 

There was a minute's pause. 

‘‘Goodish few about,’’ he said by 
way of further remark. 

‘* Goodish few,’’ she assented. 

‘* But trippers,’’ he emphasized with 
disparagement; ‘‘ real trippers, of 
course, allowing, miss, for exceptions 
like you and me.’”’ 

‘“* Yes, like you and me,”’ she agreed. 

The conversation showed signs of 
flagging. 

‘* That's where I’m hanging out,’’ he 
observed, pointing to a house standing 
near the quay, and notifying to the 
public generally that it was the Beach 
Boarding Establishment, and that terms 
were inclusive at a pound a week. ~ 

‘A fellow has to make a bolt for 
freedom sometimes, to break away from 
the strain of modern, conventional City 
life.’’ He spoke slowly, as if the words 
afforded him satisfaction. 

‘* Of course you have to,’’ she agreed 
warmly. 

** And yourself, miss ?”’ 

‘‘I—oh—I’'m staying on the West 
Cliff,’’ she answered, with just a touch 
of remoteness in her voice. 

He regarded her critically. 

‘‘ That’s the regular swell quarter, 
ain’t it?”’ 

She tossed her head indifferently. ‘‘I 
suppose so.” ; 

He was feeling in the breast pocket 
of his coat. ‘‘ My name’s Joe Hink- 
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son, Mr. Joseph Hinkson,’’ he corrected. 
‘* But I’ve left my bloomin’ cards in my 
dress suit at home.”’ 

‘* And mine is Carrie Lindsay,’’ she 
was quick to retort. 

‘* Pretty name,’’ he said reflectively. 
‘** Blessed ’ot down here, ain’t it?’’ 

She gave her shoulders a shrug of 
disgust: ‘* ’Orrid ’ot.’’ 

‘* With al] this mob about, what’d 
you say to a stroll on the pier, miss?”’ 

‘* Now that’d be real nice,’’ she said. 

They left the beach together. As 
they walked she opened her parasol, and 
held it above her head, obviously 
hoping to attract his attention to it. 

** My eye, that’s a stunner,’’ he ob- 
served ; ‘‘ that’s what I call genteel.’’ 

‘‘It was a present,’’ she remarked 
archly. 

** You don’t say that now?”’ 

“* Yes, my young man gave it to me. 
Not that he’s my young man any 
longer: he wasn’t enough of the gentle- 
man for me, but | kept the parasol.”’ 

** Cute business,’’ grinned Mr. Hink- 
son. 

At the pier entrance she made pre- 
tence of feeling in her pocket for loose 
coin, but he threw down half a 
sovereign. 

‘*For two,’ he 
gathered up 
fashion. 


demanded. He 
the change in a lordly 


On the pier it was very pleasant away 
from the heat and glare of the beach. 
Having sauntered leisurely to the end, 
they went inside the pavilion to listen 
to the music. He spent twopence on a 
programme. She remonstrated. 

“* Twopence for a band programme !”’ 
she said, ‘‘It ain’t worth it. You 
should learn to be more economic with 
your money.”’ 

‘“Well, that depends,’’ Mr. Hinkson 
observed her earnestly. ‘* There are 
conditions—and conditions.’’ 


Leaving the pavilion, he turned to a 
refreshment buffet. 


** We must get tea,’’ he said. 

The young lady made outward demur, 
but he insisted, and they entered, and 
the way she demolished the sweets 
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showed him she was blessed with a 
healthy appetite. 

‘* Now, you’re really fond of sweet 
things,’’ he said sympathetically. 

She hoped it was not to her detri- 
ment. 


‘Bless you, no,’’ he answered; 
‘‘ you’re such a sweet thing yourself, 
see, you can’t help it.’’ He squeezed 
her arm tenderly under cover of a little 


press of people in the refreshment 
rooms. 
She drew rather hastily away. ‘‘I 


shall have to be hurrying,’’ she said, 
glancing at a clock near. 

‘* You'll allow me to see you safe 
home, miss?’’ He was deferential ence 
more. 

She appeared for a moment te hold 
quick debate with herself; then, with a 
little ripple of laughter, ‘‘ Why, yes, of 


course,’’ she said, ‘‘if you'll be so 
good.’”’ 
Leaving the town and the quay 


behind, they began the ascent of the 
West Cliff, talking pleasantly of the 
events of the afternoon as they went, 
although the young lady walked some- 
what rapidly. Before a handsome 
house, standing back in prettily laid- 
out grounds, she stopped. 

‘ Here at last,’’ she said. 

Mr. Hinkson’s brow suddenly 
darkened; a thought had flashed into his 
mind. 

““’m blest! Why couldn’t my silly 
pate reach that before?’’ he muttered. 
‘* And I'd a bin a little less free paying 
for the young party’s tuck-in.”’ 

‘‘Did you speak?’’ questioned the 
young lady with some asperity. 


‘*N-no,’’ murmured Mr. Hinkson in 


confusion. ‘‘ 1 suppose I was thinking 
out loud.”’ 
But the idea that had caused Mr. 


Hinkson annoyance was the sudden con- 
viction that his acquaintance ef the 
sands was probably one of the servants 
of the house on her afternoon out. 

** Now you have come so far, you 
must come in,’’ said the lady authorita- 
tively. ‘‘ I want papa to thank you for 
the very agreeable time you have 


afforded me.”’ 
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‘*Papa!’’ A growing sense of mysti- 
fication was creeping upon Mr. Hink- 
son, but as they skirted the front door 
and made for a side entrance, the 
assumption that she might be a servant 
again asserted itself. 

They entered the house, the young 
lady slightly in advance. In the cool 
shadow of the hall a man-servant was 
leaning against a carved table, reading 
a newspaper. 

Mr. Hinkson speculated for a mo- 
ment whether the man would turn out 
to be the papa in question, but at the 
young lady’s next words his surmise in 
that direction ceased. 

‘* Willis,’”” she announced, ‘‘ Mr. 
Joseph Hinkson is dining with us this 
evening; please see that he has all] he 
requires. We dine at seven,’’ she 
added, turning to the stupified Mr. 
Hinkson. 

‘““ At seven,’’ he 
dropping jaw. 

** Yes, seven,’’ she nodded pleasantly. 
‘* There’s plenty of time.’’ 

‘** Well, I’m jiggered!’’ The words 
escaped involuntarily from Mr. Hink- 
son’s lips, but the young lady gave no 
sign that she heard them; she was 
vanishing behind a crimson curtain, 
and the face of the man-servant was 
without expression. 

‘* Will you step this way, sir?’’ 

Hinkson followed upstairs, his foot- 
steps sinking in the rich pile of the 
carpet without a sound. 

The man ushered him ceremoniously 
into a Spacious room. 

‘* Hot water in a moment, sir,’’ he 
said. 

And the door closed, and Mr. Hink- 
son was left alone. 

** Well, I’m jiggered!’’ he observed 
again. 

For a moment he surveyed the apart- 
ment with a dream-like sense of its un- 
reality, then, crossing to a full-length 
mirror, steadily regarded his own re- 
flection. 

** Jove! 


repeated with 


That’s what comes of being 
the very deuce for good looks, Joey, my 
boy, and a gentleman down to your 


finger tips.’ His face clouded. ‘* But 
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how the dickens am | going to dine in 
this rig out? I wouldn’t for all the 
world have that young party downstairs 
imagine that I wasn’t the real article.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


The young lady who had vanished 
behind the crimson curtain had entered 
a room used evidently as a study. By 
a table near a bow window sat a gentle- 
man, the table and the gentleman half 
hidden by a litter of MS. paper. 

‘* Oh!”’ she cried in a voice of ecstasy. 
‘Oh, papa, do listen; I have just 
lighted upon a most beautiful discovery. 
I have discovered Alfred Pinks in the 
flesh, and invited him home to dine. He 
will be able to afford you the most 
amazing copy.”’ 

The man at the table lifted his head 
with an expression of whimsical protest. 

‘* Caroline,’’ he said, ‘* when will you 
learn to be a little sane?’’ 

“* Never,’’ retorted the young lady, 
‘* since I happen to be your daughter.’ 

‘* Well, perhaps not, but what, my 
dear girl, do you really mean?’’ 

‘*Simply this: Using the abilities 
with which nature has endowed me, I 
was able to hit off my own part to per- 
fection, so perfectly that the creature 
mistook me, I believe, for one of the 
servants. The creature is Alfred Pinks; 
his very dress proclaimed it. I never 
thought clothes could speak with such 
forcible language. I saw him this after- 
noon mooning on the sands. When he 
lifted his hat with the remark that he 
believed we had met somewhere, the 
situation appeared to me irresistible. 
The dining, I admit, was an after con- 
sideration, but I remembered your diffi- 
culty about Alfred Pinks, your wish to 
study him in person, so I just brought 
him along. Oh, by the by, his real 
name is Joseph Hinkson.’’ 

‘** Still, my dear Caroline,’’ remon- 
strated Mr. Lindsay, but she heard 
laughter in her father’s voice. Then his 
face assumed a half-mock gravity. ‘‘ Is 
it quite considerate, do you think, to 
hold up a human being for the sake of 
probing his foibles, follies, and limita- 
tions ?”’ 
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‘* But my delightful specimen has 
none of these defects; he is entrenched 
behind ramparts of self-conceit. You 
may probe as you like, he won’t have 
the least idea you are getting at him. 
Oh, he is a wonderful specimen.”’ 

She fled to the door laughing. ‘‘l 
must go; I’ve to dress for dinner. Do 
get into the drawing-room, there’s a 
dear. I have told Willis to show this 
unique product straight there.” 

When Miss Lindsay descended to the 
drawing-room, she found her father 
waiting alone. 

‘** I am still in pleasant anticipation of 
your interesting guest,’’ he said. 

‘“* Specimen,’’ she corrected quickly. 
‘“* But he must be performing a marvel- 
lous toilet, and he can accomplish but 
little with the suit he was wearing. It 
was a nerve-tingling sensation only to 
look at it.” 

The door opened, and Willis, in a 
voice of mystery, announced Mr. Joseph 
Hinkson. 

The interest and speculation with 
which both Mr. Lindsay and_ his 
daughter turned to greet the newcomer 
changed on the moment into one of 
stupefied surprise. 

A tall young man, attired in immacu- 
late evening dress, which became him 
exceedingly well, was composedly 
entering the room. As he advanced he 
bowed slightly. Miss Lindsay, dumb- 
founded, continued stupidly staring at 
him, endeavouring to trace in the hand- 
some man before her some resemblance 
to the Joseph Hinkson of the afternoon. 
It was like the transformation from 
monster to prince in some old fairy 
story. 

Then at the blank astonishment on 
her father’s face she hastened desper- 
ately to recover herself. 

‘* Papa, this is Mr. Joseph Hinkson, 
of whom I have been telling you. Mr. 
Hinkson, my father, Mr. Lindsay.’’ 

The two men shook hands. Mr. 
Hinkson with a grand air. 

**T am much indebted to you for any 
consideration you may have been able 
to show my daughter,’’ said Mr. 
Lindsay. 
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** Not at all,’’ returned Mr. Hink- 
son. ‘‘ The indebtedness is mine, on 
the contrary, for the kindly overtures 
which the young lady herself was good 
enough to make.”’ 

Miss Caroline’s cheeks were glowing. 

And Mr. Lindsay, in spite of his 
natural aplomb, was obviously non- 
plussed. 

Caroline made a desperate effort to 
return to the easy attitudes of the after- 
noon. 

‘*] hope your friends at the Beach 
Boarding Establishment won’t think 
you’ve tumbled into the sea,’’ she said, 
‘*or committed suicide by jumping off 
the end of the pier, when they find you 
don’t turn up to dinner.” 

‘*No,”’’ he observed gravely, ‘‘ my 
absence will pass without comment. We 
are Bohemians at The Beach. There 
are one or two notables staying there, 
for the most part travelling incog., and 
our coming and going is as erratic as 
our mode of life.’’ He paused, then 
added: ‘‘ I saw that you had guessed 
my secret by your faces directly | 
entered the room, so I may as well tell 
you at once that you are correct—that 
I am the Earl of Ravenscar.”’ 

While his listeners were digesting 
this astonishing item of news, the door 
opened, and Willis ceremoniousl\ 
announced dinner. 

As the Earl was attacking his soup 
with an evident relish, he said to his 
fair hostess: ‘‘ 1 suppose you are some- 
times in London, and if we should meet 
there I hope that our second encounter 
may be as delightfully free from con- 
vention as this first has been. I hate 
the trammels of life.’’ 

Before Caroline had time to reply, he 
had addressed Mr. Lindsay. 

‘Or do you bury yourself, sir, and 
your charming daughter wholly in 
sleepy Saltcliff?’’ 

“* London sees me on occasions,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Lindsay. 

** Ah, well, you must be forgiven. A 
great novelist, literateur, and critic,” 
cried the Earl enthusiastically, ‘‘ you 
love your solitudes, and, though I speak 
of meeting in London, I myself am 
rarely there. I have purchased an old 
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chateau on the coast of Brittany, where 
I spend by far the greater portion of my 
time.’’ 

Caroline had been studying 
guest with close attention. 

** Oh, do tell us,’’ she broke in im- 
pulsively, ‘‘ who you really are, for you 
are not the Earl of Ravenscar, are you, 
any more than you are Mr. Joseph 
Hinkson?”’ 

Her words were cut short by the 
crash back of the Earl’s chair as he 
sprang impetuously to his feet. 

** Not the Earl of Ravenscar?’’ 


their 


he 





spluttered. ‘** Not—the—Earl—of— 
Ravenscar? Then who the—who the— 
then pray, madam, who am I?” 

As Caroline was totally incapable of 
answering his query, he turned to Mr. 
Lindsay. 

‘“Who am I, I say, since you take 
away my identity? Pray, sir, who am 
1?” 

‘*T am very willing,’’ remonstrated 
Mr. Lindsay, ‘‘to accept your state- 
ment that you are the Earl of Ravens- 
car.” 

** But 


you never recognised me!”’ 
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He re-seated himself at 
the table. ‘‘ Pardon me; what an ass I 
have been! I could have sworn that 
you had discovered my secret.’’ 

After a momeni’s pause, he addressed 
himself earnestly to Caroline: ‘‘ 1 must 
beg of you to excuse my heat,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and if the personality of Mr. 
Joseph Hinkson appeals to you more 
favourably, let it stand at that—I am 
Mr. Joseph Hinkson. 

‘*] would like your personality to 
stand for what it really is,’’ she 
answered. 

‘*Then,’’ with a bow that gave 
finality to his words, ‘‘] am, _ believe 
me, Mr. Joseph Hinkson.’’ And there- 
after he demonstrated that, whoever he 
might be, he could make himself an 
exceedingly agreeable and fascinating 
companion. 

The dinner appeared likely to ter- 
minate for all three with a mutual 


cried the Earl. 


delight and pleasure in each other‘s 
company, when a disquieting incident 
occurred. Willis, suddenly opening the 


door, announced with a_ startling 
solemnity that the Earl of Ravenscar’s 
motor had arrived, and that his Lord- 
ship’s chauffeur had desired him to 
communicate this fact. 

The Earl rose slowly to his feet, and 
fastened his gaze upon Willis in a pro- 
longed stare. 

** What is that?’’ he said. 
Earl of Ravenscar, you say? 
no such person in this house.”’ 

** Please, sir—my lord—sir, I mean,”’ 
stammered Willis, evidently overcome 
by the situation and the Earl’s fixed 
gaze, ‘‘ please, his Lordship’s chauffeur 
said that I was to tell the—the—that I 
was to say, sir, that your motor had 
called.”’ 

‘* Ah, that is more correct.’’ Then, 
turning with a stately calm to Mr. 
Lindsay, ‘‘I ask you _ to _ believe 
me, I ask you to sincerely believe me, 
when I say that I am not the Earl of 
Ravenscar, nor even remotely related 
to any such distinguished house, 
but just simply Mr. Joseph Hinkson. 
I beg of you, let it remain at that, Mr. 
Joseph Hinkson. For the rest it was 
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-n absurd fancy—again I truly apolo- 
gize—for indulging a new Sensation. 
No, do not attempt to accompany me,”’ 
he added sharply, as Mr. Lindsay 
showed signs of following him to his 
motor ; ‘‘ 1 ask to be allowed to take my 
departure alone, and do not direct any 
enquiry concerning me, I beg. I leave 
immediately for London, and thence go 
direct to my chateau in Brittany.’’ He 
extended his hand to Mr. Lindsay. 

‘* Good-bye, sir; believe me, I am 
indebted deeply to you for your kind 
hospitality.’’ Then turning to Caroline 
with a singular grace, he added: ‘‘And 
still more so to you, for your gracious 
kindness this afternoon to a poor idle 
fellow mooning on the sands. It will 
remain to me ever one of the most 
charming of those whimsical memories 
and incidents that occasionally touch 
our lives.’’ 

Then he was gone. They saw the 
whirl of white dust creep up in the track 
of the motor as it flashed along the cliff 
road. 

With the disappearance of their per- 
plexing guest, Caroline turned swiftly 
aside. Mr. Lindsay stayed her with 
interrogating gesture. 

‘“ Why, don’t you understand?’’ she 
exclaimed excitedly. ‘‘ This is not the 
same man; the man I told you about, 
the Mr. Joseph Hinkson of the sands, 
was a totally different person.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, nonsense, my dear Caroline, 
nonsense. ’’ 

‘** But I tell you he was; I am con- 
vinced of it. I was with him and 
talked to him; you’ve never even seen 
him. It is most extraordinary. I am 
going to question Willis.’’ 

But the interrogation of the sphinx- 
like Willis elicited only densely uncom- 
promising stupidity. He had shown 
the guest to a room, and taken him hot 
water, and when, shortly after, he 
rang, had conducted him downstairs to 
the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER III. 
It was a few months later; the 
strange alventure with Mr. Joseph 


Hinkson still remained wrapped in in- 
explicable mystery. 
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Caroline and her father had gone up 
from sleepy Saltcliff to witness a per- 
formance of the great Underwood in a 
new impersonation of his that had re- 
cently taken all London by storm. 

As the curtain rose, Caroline suddenly 
grasped her father’s arm in quick ex- 
citement. The great comedian was 
standing before the footlights bowing 
to the crowded house. 

** Papa,’ she whispered, ‘‘ Oh, papa, 
look! Why, it is Joseph Hinkson, 
identically as I saw him that afternoon 
at Saltcliff, even down to the crimson 
flower in his buttonhole.’”’ 

Mr. Lindsay, leaning forward, closely 
scrutinized the actor through his 
glasses. 

**So the enigma of our eccentric 
guest, the Earl of Ravenscar, is solved 
at last,’’ he said. 

At the close of the piece, as Under- 
wood appeared again in response to the 
long applause, he looked directly up to 
the box, where Caroline sat with her 
father, and his eyes caught and held 


Caroline’s in a flash of sudden recogni- 
tion. 
*“We have been discovered!’’ 
cried with an obvious pleasure. 
Several glasses were levelled in their 
direction, for more than one had seen 


she 


the pointed look of the actor. A mo- 
ment later the curtain was rung down. 

As Caroline was collecting her wraps 
in a flutter of pleased excitement, an 
official appeared, handing her a note. 
She opened it, and read: ‘‘ Will Miss 
Lindsay and her father allow Mr. Basil 
Underwood the pleasure of calling upon 
them if they are staying in town?’’ She 
wrote the name of their hotel on the 
back of her card, and gave it to the 
man. 

It was an who 


illustrious visitor 
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called the next day; it was the Earl of 
Ravenscar. 

‘*Ah, now I begin to understand,” 
said Mr. Lindsay. ‘‘ That evening at 
Saltcliff we were favoured with a little 
bit of private transformation; but what 
a delightful episode, and how perfectly 
staged.”’ 

Underwood bowed. ‘‘In the early 
part of my career the eccentric Ear] of 
Ravenscar was one of my favourite 
characters.”’ 

As they laughed together over the 
surprise of the previous encounter, 
some other points of mystery were ex- 
plained. Willis had been formerly a 
waiter at the dramatic club in town to 
which Underwood belonged, and, with 
some assistance from him, the result 
had been achieved, even down to the 
motor from the garage in Saltcliff that 
arrived to spirit away the Earl of 
Ravenscar. 

‘“* That it was in the pursuit of art is 
the only excuse I plead for the part I 
played in that memorable little 
comedy,’’ said Underwood. 

He turned to Mr. Lindsay: ‘‘ And 
shortly after my introduction to you, I 
began to conjecture also that Miss 
Lindsay’s kindness to a certain Mr. 
Joseph Hinkson had been actuated by 
the same motive.”’ 

‘*T am afraid it was so,’’ said Caro- 
line, laughing. ‘‘ But do please say 
that I acted my part well, that you were 
deceived just a little bit, as well as my- 
self, in your attempt to obtain copy first 
hand.’”’ 

‘*T was,’’ he answered. ‘‘I admit 
it frankly, but I shall be proof against 
all deception when I make my next 
essay in the gentle art of love-making.”’ 

His glance rested for a trifle longer 
than was absolutely necessary upon the 
charming face before him. 
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NORTH BERWICK. 


By REV. J. B. STURROCK, M.A. 


ORTH Berwick, the well-known 
watering-place on the Firth of 
Forth, is year by year becoming 


more popular; and this is not to be 
wondered at, as its attractions are very 


marked and varied. It is singularly 
clean and tidy; the air is balmy and 
bracing; the surrounding scenery is 
charming ; and the historical associations 
connected with it and the neighbourhood 
are interesting. For miles on one side 
of it a beach of fine sand, broken here 
and there by bold masses of rock, affords 
exceptional facilities for sea-bathing, 
whilst its golf-courses are all that could 
be desired by those who are fond of 
outdoor recreation. The sea _ view, 
which most of its houses enjoy, is full 
of interest, with its foreground filled in 
by the four rocky islands, the Bass, 
Craigleith, the Lamb, and Fidra. Its 
middle distance is enlivened by passing 
ships and steamers; and its background 
is made constantly attractive by the 
varying light and shade on the undulat- 
ing coast and rising ground of Fifeshire. 
The country round about it is richly 
cultivated, well wooded, and studded 
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with beautiful little villages and fine 
mansion-houses. ‘They can be reached 
either on foot or by driving, which -may 
be had wonderfully cheap; and when 
seen, as they are ‘‘ things of beauty,” 
they remain ‘‘a joy for ever.”’ 

Of course, like other places, it has its 
‘‘lions,’’ animate and inanimate. Its 
most outstanding man, at various 
seasons of the vear, is the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour. free 
from the toils of the House of Commons 
than he hurries off to North Berwick, 
where he is to be seen every day on the 
links. He dearly loves the good old 
game of golf and plays it well. With a 
grey shako cap, large spectacles fixed 
fast on the and tweed knicker- 
bocker suit, he is the prominent figure 
in a foursome, which is always followed 
by a little knot of people, who are intent 
on seeing how the great statesman can 
golf. He is not in the least put about 
by their presence, but takes things easy, 
chatting freely with his partner, lolling 
on the green when a halt is called, 
because of the difficulties of some party 
in front, and laughing heartily when his 


No sooner is he 


nose, 
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opponents get into a scrape which will 
cost them the hole. When, however, 
his time comes to play, he is all there, 
and gives a good account of himself. 
Like humbler men, he will loudly articu- 
late ‘‘ Och!’’ when he has foozled his 
ball, and try the stroke over again at an 
imaginary ball, but in general he drives 
and approaches the green fairly well. 
He has much to learn in putting, but he 
will improve, as he is noj above taking 
hints from experienced players. 

Next in importance to him is the 
professional of the green, Ben Sayers, 
a very little man, who must now be 
about sixty years of age. He has been 
brought up on the golf course from 
boyhood, and is intimately acquainted 
with all its hazards. He has a quiet 
manner, though he is evidently full of 
nervous energy, which he seems _ to 
communicate to his club, so that it 
becomes a part of himself when he is 
playing. He drives far and putts well, 
but his strength lies in approaching the 
the green. 

Of the inanimate 


‘** lions,’’ the Taw ts 


certainly the most outstanding, for it 
rises to a height of 640 feet above sea 


level. Its summit is ornamented with a 
flag on Sunday, and disfigured the week 
through with the jawbones of a whale 
and the ruins of a hut, in which signal- 
men stayed during the French 


great 
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war. Most visitors climb it, though 
the effort tests the soundness of their 
lungs and the strength of their limbs; 
but. they are well rewarded for their 
trouble, as the view from the top of it 
on a clear day is magnificent, the eye 
wandering from Arthur's Seat on the 
west to St. Abb’s Head on the east, and 
from the Lammermuir Hills on the 
south to the Lomonds of Fifeshire and 
the Ochils of Perthshire on the north. 
The Links next claim attention, as 
there the real life of the town is to be 
seen. _Everybody golfs, for there are 
free greens for young and old, whilst the 
charge for the restricted portion is very 
moderate. The turf is of the finest; 
whilst the hazards are innumerable, 
giving interest to every hole. The 
course, which is somewhat narrow, has 
eighteen holes, and the average player 
counts himself lucky if he manages to 
take it in less than eighty strokes. 
Most of the town is built near to the 
golf course, street after street of single 
or double villas rising above it, all with 
a fine sea view. The main thoroughfare, 
the High Street, which runs from east 
to west, has many handsome shops, in 
which everything can be found at 
moderate prices. The churches and 
hotels are all elegant buildings of recent 
erection. The harbour, though ‘‘ com- 


pactly built together,’’ is small, and 


TANTALLON CASTLE AND BASS ROCK. 
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usually contains two or three yachts and 
a few small boats. There is a pier at 
which steamers touch for a few months 
in summer ; but it has a forlorn appear- 
ance during the rest of the year. Both 
these are situated on a rocky ledge 
which runs out into the sea from the 
centre of the town and was once an 
island, connected to the mainland by a 
series of arches. 

The most interesting place in the 
neighbourhood is the little village of 
Dirleton, with its ruined castle and 
lovely gardens. It is about two miles 
off, to the west of the town, and is 
reached by a fine road. It is quite 
unique, with its large, natural green, 
round which the cottages are artistically 
grouped underneath noble trees. The 
gardens are truly magnificent in the 
wealth of their floral beauty, and in fine 
contrast to the old castle near-by, with 
its ivy-clad walls. It must have been a 
place of great strength in its palmy 
days; and although it held out against 
Edward I. when he invaded Scotland, it 
fell before the soldiers of Cromwell, 
left it a ruin. 

In the opposite direction, and at about 
the same distance from the town, are the 
impressive ruins of Tantallon Castle, 
once the principal stronghold of the 
powerful house of Douglas. Their well- 
known ensign, the bloody heart, is 


who 
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sculptured on a_ stone shield above 
the principal entrance, and when seen 
sends the mind of the visitor away 
back to the stormiest scenes of Scottish 
history. 

In addition to these notable ‘‘ lions’’ 
there are in the vicinity several other 
interesting places to which pleasant ex- 
cursions may be made, such as Gullane, 
with its ruined church and fine golfing 
links ; St. Baldred’s Cradle; Athelstane- 
ford, of which parish the two poets were 
ministers, Blair, the author of The 
Grave; and Home, the author of 
Douglas; Haddington, Dunbar, etc. 

With such an environment, North 
Berwick possesses peculiar attractions 
as a watering-place, and the likelihood 
is it will grow in popular favour. The 
resident population is about 4,000, but 
this in summer goes up to about 7,000. 
There is a first-rate water supply, the 
sum of £30,000 having been spent some 
years ago in bringing water from the 
Lammermuir Hills, a distance of over 
fifteen miles; and the general sanitary 
arrangements are of the most approved 
description. Railway facilities are all 
that could be desired; and during the 
summer steamers call several times 
weekly and make trips to points on the 
Haddingtonshire and Fifeshire coasts, 
as well as to the May Island and the 
famous Bass Rock. 
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By N. K. MIRZA. 


1. A Cutting from the “ Daily Reporter,” 
dated March 16th, 19172. 


YOUNG lady, age 28, having 
A independent means, well domes- 

ticated, and said to be pretty, 
would like to make acquaintance with a 
gentleman of means, fond of home life 
and of a cheerful disposition and good- 
looking—with a view to matrimony. 


Apply—Box 4893. 


2. Letter from Lord Algernon Percival 
Rodwell to his friend, Mr. Thomas 
Walton. 


64, St. James’ Square, W.C., 
March 16th, 1912. 
Dear Old Tom, 


At last I have decided to take the 
plunge. In to-day’s *‘ Daily Reporter ’’ 
you will see an interesting advertise- 
ment—No. 3 in the Matrimonial 
Column. It sounds well, does it not? 
I am answering it now. As it is I am 
getting sick of this aimless life, merely 
spending money which my father was 
good enough to leave me, without doing 
any good to anybody—myself included. 
All the girls I have met so far have 


clearly been after my title and my 
money. With them love does not get a 
look in. Romance seems to have fled 
from this world. They all mean 


business. This affair at least promises 
to be romantic, if nothing more. When 
I meet her I will say nothing of my 
£8,000 a year or my title; but just 


introduce myself as an ordinary in- 
dividual with a modest £1,000 a year. 
What do you think of the idea? 

After all, even if 1 am not struck with 
her, I can have a bit of fun out of it. 
It will make a change. Will let you 
know how things go on. Well, ta-ta, 
old chap; hope you are well! 

Yours ever, 
ALGY. 


3. Letter from Lord Algernon Percival 
Rodwell to the Young Lady 
Advertiser. 

64, St. James’ Square, W.C. 
March 16th, 1912. 

My dear Young Lady, 

In answer to your advertisement in 
to-day’s ‘‘ Daily Reporter,’’ I shall be 
delighted to make your acquaintance, 
and should like to hear from you con- 
cerning a meeting to which I shall look 
forward with great pleasure. I may 
add that my age is 29, and I have 
enough income to support myself and a 
wife in a fairly comfortable state. As 
regards being fond of home life, never 
having tried it (both my parents died 
during my infancy) except the bachelor 
chambers, I cannot say anything abeut 
it; but 1 know this much, that I am 
heartily sick of club life, and should 
welcome a change. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, 

Yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON P. RODWELL. 
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4, Letter from the Young Lady 


Advertiser to her friend, Miss Gertie 
Larkins. 


111, Effra Road, 
Brixton, S.W., 
March 17th, 1912. 
My dear Gertie, 

I have actually received about twenty 
answers to my advertisement. Out of 
the lot I have chosen one which sounds 
as though the writer was a very loving 
young man, and would make an angel 
of a husband. He _ signs _ himself 
** Algernon P. Rodwell.’’ Grand name! 
I wonder what the ‘‘ P’’ stands for? I 
will answer his letter to-morrow, so as 
not to appear over anxious, and make 
an appointment. I am going to get a 
good bit of fun out of it, you may bet; 
for, as you know, I do not intend 
marrying. He has quite forgotten to 
say whether he is good-looking or 
otherwise, so I am quite anxious to see 
what he is like. I will keep you posted 
up with all the news. Good-bye, dear, 
hope your cold is better. With love from 

Your loving friend, 


ROSA. 


5. Letter from Miss Rosa Lyndhurst 


(the advertiser), to Lord Algernon 
P. Rodwell. 


111, Effra Road, 
Brixton, S.W., 
March 18th, 1912. 
Dear Mr. Rodwell, 

Thanks for your letter of 16th inst. 
I shall be pleased to meet you on the 
24th. You will recognise me by a grey 
fur coat, a hat to match, with a black 
veil. I shall also wear violets for my 
button-hole. I can be at Charing Cross 
Station at 6.30 p.m., and will wait for 
you under the clock. 

Please let me know if this arrange- 
ment will suit you, and also how I can 
distinguish you from the rest. 

Yours faithfully, 
ROSA LYNDHURST. 


6. Letter from Lord Rodwell to Miss 
Rosa Lyndhurst. 
64, St. James’ Square, W.C., 
March 19th, 1912. 
Dear Miss Lyndhurst, 
I have to thank you for yours of 
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yesterday’s date. The arrangement you 
have made will suit me very nicely. 

{ will be under the clock at Charing 
Cross Station at 6.30, on the evening of 
the 24th, wearing a dark grey overcoat 
over a navy blue suit, and a bowler hat 
and a grey tie. 

I will be anxiously looking forward 
to the 24th coming round, when I can 
have the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance. 

Hoping to see you soon, 

Faithfully yours, 
A. P. RODWELL. 


7. Letter from Miss Rosa Lyndhurst 
to her friend, Miss Gertie Larkins. 
111, Effra Road, 
Brixton, S.W., 
March 25th, 1912. 
My dear Gertie, 

I kept the appointment last night. I 
got there at 6.25 and had hardly been 
there two minutes before I saw him 
coming. No wonder he did npt say 
anything about his looks. He is as ugly 
as sin !—although he is jolly and all that. 
He must have got a shocking memory, 
for when he came near I stretched my 
hand to meet him, and greeted him with 
‘* Good-evening, Mr. Rodwell.’’ He 
looked at me for a second or so, then he 
shook .my hand and_ said, ‘‘ Good- 
evening—Miss——Miss ’’ He had 
absolutely forgotten my name. After 
that we went out—talking. My first 
impression of him was not very nice, 
and it was in no way improved as the 
evening progressed. Even if I had 
been serious about marrying, I - would 
not marry him—not even for a pension. 
He asked me if I would go to a theatre 
with him. Knowing within myself that 
this would be the last time I would see 
him—I said I would. I thought I might 
just as well have some pleasure for the 
money I had spent in advertising, 
specially as I had ignored all the other 
replies to my advertisement. I enjoyed 
myself very much. I mean the play, 
not his company. I am writing this 
morning to thank him for his entertain- 
ment last night, and make some excuse 
for not seeing him again, as I could not 
even be friendly with him, let alone 
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marrying him. 
again. 

Good-bye now, dear—let mite 

from you soon. With love, from 

Your disappointed friend, 

ROSA. 
8. Letter from Miss Rosa Lyndhurst to 
Lord Rodwell. 


111, Effra Road, 
Brixton, S.W.., 
25th March, 1912. 


I shall have to advertise 


hear 


Dear Mr. Rodwell, 

I am writing this to thank you for the 
pleasant evening I spent in your 
company yesterday. The play was very 
nice and the taxi brought me home in 
nice time. 

1 regret, however, that I must ask 
you to drop our acquaintance, as | 
cannot entertain a friendly feeling for 
you. Of course, I have nothing against 
you; but one cannot always account for 
one’s likes and dislikes. 

I hope you will forgive any trouble or 
inconvenience that Im: ay have caused 
you. 


Thanking you once 
kindness last night. 
Yours faithfully, 


R. LYNDHURST. 


again for your 


9. Letter from Mr. Leslie Gordon to his 
friend Mr. Frederick Rider. 
3, Gothic Villas, 
Glenmore Road, 
Hampstead, 
March 25th, 1912. 
My dear Fred, 

I hope you will forgive me for not 
coming to you last night as arranged; 
but I could not altogether help myself. 
I went to the station, and as I went out 
of the booking-office I saw a young 
lady, very smartly dressed, standing 
under the clock. When I went near her 
she put out her hand and said, ‘* Good- 
evening Mr. Rodwell.’’ I was—well, to 
Say surprised would not quite convey 
my feeling. I was nonplussed for the 
moment, but suddenly guessed that she 
was waiting for somebody named 
Rodwell, whom evidently she had never 
seen. _ Such chances do not come in 
one’s way every day, so I thought there 
would be no harm if I adopted the name 
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for the evening. It is as good as mine, 
anyway. Her name is Lyndhurst—Rosa 
Lyndhurst. We went to the Gaiety, 
and altogether | had a ripping time of 
it. At the end I asked her for an 
appointment, and she said she would 
write to me soon; so I put her into a 
taxi and bid her good-bye. It never 
occurred to me until the taxi had 
vanished out of sight that she does not 
know my address; so there is an end 
to our meeting again. Poor beggar 
Rodwell! Whoever he is he will be 
swearing and cursing me and her by 
now. Well, good-bye now, old boy; | 
was a fool not to think of my address. 
She was awfully pretty! 

I will look in again next Tuesday, so 

mind you are in. 
Yours ever, 
LESLIE. 
10. Letter from Lord Rodwell to his 
friend, Mr. Thomas Walton. 
64, St. James’ Square, W.C., 
March 26th, 1912. 
Dear Old Tom, 

Here is a fine mess! You know I 
had an appointment: on the 24th *‘ with a 
view to matrimony,’’ don’t you? Well; 
I arrived at Charing Cross as the clock 
was striking half-past-six; but she was 
not there. There is nothing strange in 
this, as we always allow ladies at least 
fifteen minutes’ grace, but the quarter- 
of-an-hour dragged into an hour-and-a- 
half, and I came home at 8.30, hungry 
and cold and not in the sweetest of 
tempers. I thought the whole thing 
was a practical joke. She must be an 
acquaintance of mine, and must have 
known my name; and knowing me for 
a flirt perhaps she thought she would 
pay me back. Such is fame! (or should 
it be notoriety?) The whole day 
yesterday I felt like kicking myself for 
being made a fool of (and by a girl, too !) 
and tried to find some means of unearth- 
ing the writer's identity, and revenging 
myself on her. Of course, if it was a 
practical joke she must have given a 
wrong name and a friend’s address. I 

had a topping idea planned out for a 
fitting revenge, and last night I slept on 
it. This morning, however, | received 
a letter from her. She thanks me for 
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the very pleasant time she had in my 
company and regrets that she cannot 
meet me again, as she has taken a 
dislike to me which she cannot account 
for. How do you account for the whole 
thing? If my theory about the practical 
joke had been correct she would never 
have written to me again. I have been 
scratching my head all the morning to 
know what to do. At last I have come 
to the conclusion that by far the best 
plan will be to write to her and explain 
that either she has met me in her dreams 
er she has met some other fellow who 
by a curious coincidence happened to be 
dressed as I had arranged. Don’t you 
think this will be the best plan? Good- 
bye now, old chap—don’t laugh at 
Your perplexed friend, 
ALGY. 

11. Letter from Lord Rodwell to Miss 
Rosa Lyndhurst. 


64, St. James’ Square, W.C., 
March 26th, 1912. 
Dear Miss Lyndhurst, 

Your letter came as a great surprise 
to me this morning. Either you are 
having a joke with me or you have made 
some mistake. 

I was at the station on the 24th, 
standing under the clock from 6.30 to 
8 p.m., and never saw a sign of you; 
and here you are writing me a most 
charming and complimentary letter, 
thanking me for my kindness, etc., 
which I never bestowed on any one. 

It has struck me as possible that you 
have mistaken some other lucky fellow 
for me, and to set the doubt at rest, | 
beg to enclose my photograph for your 
inspection. Then, if I am the chap you 
met on the 24th, you can return my 
photograph and excuse the trouble I am 
putting you to; otherwise, may I beg 
the favour of another appointment? This 
incident has made me keener than ever 
to see you. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, 

Yours faithfully, 
A. P. RODWELL. 


12. Telegram from Miss Rosa Lyndhurst 
to Lord Rodwell. 


Handed in at Brixton Post Office 
11.18 a.m. on the 27th March, 1912. 
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Regret error meet 29th same place 
time and dress wire if agreeable. 
LYNDHURST. 
13. Telegram from Lord Rodwell to 
Miss Rosa Lyndhurst. 
Handed in at Charing Cross at 1.15 
p-m. on the 27th March, 1912. 
Will meet you as arranged. 


RODWELL. 


14. Letter from Miss Rosa Lyndhurst to 
her friend, Miss Gertie Larkins. 


111, Effra Road, 
Brixton, S.W., 
30th March, 1912. 
My dear Gertie, 

What a horrible mistake I have made! 
You know the letter I wrote to you the 
other day describing my would-be 
husband. Well, as I told you I wrote 
thanking him, and it turns out that I 
had gone off with another fellow. I feel 
simply furious. What must that man 
have thought of me! He could not have 
been a gentleman to take advantage of 
my mistake. 

In answer to my letter Mr. Rodwell 
(did I tell you his name before?) sent 
me a very nice letter and his photo- 
graph. That is how I came to find out 
my mistake. I apologised and made 
another appointment, which we kept 
yesterday. 1 liked him even by his 
photograph, but that does not do him 
justice at all. He is a very nice boy, 
and I have almost fallen in love with 
him. He seems a gentleman in every 
sense of the word. 

Twice or thrice during the evening | 
caught myself regretting for having 
inserted a deceptive account of myself in 
the advert. I wonder what impression 
I have left on him! Last night he was 
quite complimentary and nice; but you 
cannot always go by compliments, can 
you? 

I cannot forget that horrid man who 
met me on the 24th. If ever I see him 
again he will know what it is to be 
snubbed. 

Good-bye now, dear. I am glad you 
are quite well now. Why don’t you run 
up to see me one day? I would like to 
see you ever so much. With love from 


Your loving friend, 


ROSA. 


A LITTLE 


15. Letter from Lord Rodwell 
friend, Mr. Thomas Walton. 

64, St. James’ Square, W.C., 
30th March, 1912. 


to his 


Dear Old Boy, 

At last we have got to the bottom of 
it! I was quite right. She did mistake 
another fellow for me. We laughed over 
it when we met. She is really charming. 
Yesterday was the best evening of my 
life. I have never enjoyed myself so 
much. You know the type ‘of girl I 
admire. She is all that—and a lot more. 
Her clothes, too, are cut in the latest 
style, which shows that she comes from 
a good family, at any rate. It is strange 
that she has no parent, either. She 
lives in furnished apartments and has a 
maid, from her private income. I do 
not know how much that is; but judging 
by her dress, etc., it must be a good 
bit. However, it does not matter a hang 
about that. I wish you could see her; 
I am sure you would fall in love with 
her, the same as I have. 

Yours ever, 
ALGY. 


16. Letter from Miss Rosa Lyndhurst to 
Lord Rodwell. 


111, Effra Road, 
Brixton, S.W., 
March 3lst, 1912. 
Dear Mr. Rodwell, 

This time | am sure | am thanking 
the right person for his great kindness 
and attention last night—and with 
greater truth. In fact, I will repeat my 
last letter to you—excepting the parts 
about likes and dislikes and asking you 
to drop our acquaintance. 

So you see I lay myself open to 
accept any further invitations from you 
—if you care to continue our acquaint- 
ance so romantically formed. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 


ROSA LYNDHURST. 


17. Letter from Lord Rodwell to Miss 
Rosa Lyndhurst. 


64, St. James’ Square, W.C., 
April Ist, 1912. 
Dear Miss Lyndhurst, 
I was delighted to receive your letter 
this morning. I shall be 


only too 
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pleased to meet again—and again after 
that. Will to-morrow suit you? Say 
6.30, at the same place. We are not 
likely to make a mistake this time, so 
we need not bind ourselves to any 
particular kind of dress. 

I shall look forward with very great 
pleasure to our next meeting. 

Till then, au-revoir. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALGY RODWELL. 

(NOTE: Between this and the following 

letter some twenty passed between 

Miss Lyndhurst and Lord Rodwell, 

which it is not necessary to record; 

and during that period twelve appoint- 

ments were arranged and kept.) 
18. Letter from Miss Rosa Lyndhurst 

to Lord Rodwell. 


111, Effra Road, 
Brixton, S.W., 
April 24th, 1912. 
My dear Mr. Rodwell, 

When you proposed to me last night 
I had it in my heart to say ‘‘ yes’’; but 
my conscience would not let me say it. 
It was solely for this reason that I said 
I would think over it and let you know. 
It is much easier to make a confession 
by letter than to do it in person. 

When I inserted the advertisement in 
the ‘‘ Daily Reporter '"—which brought 
us together—I did it merely for fun. I 
had no intention of marrying at all then. 
Therefore the statements in it were not 
quite accurate. The words “ indepen- 
dent means "’ might have conveyed to 
you an idea that I was and am fairly 
rich. This is not so. My means extend 
to only £250 a year, which has been 
quite sufficient to keep me in comfort, if 
not in luxury. 

As regards being ‘‘well domesticated”’ 
I have never done a day’s house-work 
in all my life. Until my parents died I 
was in school, and after that I have 
always lived in apartments, so that there 
has been no need for me to do any 
house-work at all. With this in my 
mind I could not accept your proposal ; 
and if I had I could never have forgiven 
myself. 

If, after knowing all this, you still 
care to renew your proposal, I shall be 
happy to accept you. 
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I hope you will forgive me for my 21. Letter from Miss Rosa Ly ndhurst to 


deceptions, which might have misled 
you. 
With kindest regards, 
Yours very sincerely, 


ROSA. 


19. Letter from Lord Rodwell to Miss 
Rosa Lyndhurst. 


64, St. James’ Square, W.C., 


April 25th, 1912. 
My dear Rosa, 


I cannot find words which will rightly 
convey the amount of pleasure your 
letter has given me. Of course, my dear 
girl, | am ready to propose now—over 
and over again. As if that could make 
any difference. 

They say that ‘‘one good turn 
deserves another.’’ So in return for 
your confession, I have one to make 
myself. My proper name, with title, is 
Lord Algernon Percival Rodwell. You 
have no doubt constantly read of him 
exceeding the speed limit and generally 
getting himself into trouble. If you will 
have a troublesome husband like that, 
and try to improve him, believe me he 
will do everything to be worthy of your 
love and care, and to give you every 
satisfaction. 


Please wire your reply as I shall be 
terribly anxious until I hear from you. 
I hope you will not disappoint me. After 
all, what does anything else matter, if 
we love each other. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 

Yours ever, 


ALGY. 


20. Telegram from Miss Rosa Lyndhurst 
to Lord Rodwell. 


Handed in at Brixton Post Office at 
10.59 a.m. on the 26th April, 1912. 


Yes. ROSA. 


ce £ 


her friend Miss Gertie Larkins. 


111, Effra Road, 
Brixton, S.W., 
April 26th, 1912. 
My dear Gertie, 

I am sorry I have not been able to 
write to you for such a long time, but | 
know, dear, that you. will understand 
and excuse me. Algy came here this 
evening and now we are engaged. I 
confessed to him that I was not what I 
pretended to be, and he in turn con- 
fessed that he is a Lord. So, my dear, 
on the 25th of May (which we have fixed 
for our wedding-day) I shall be Lady 
Rodwell. You never know your luck! 
I had never dreamt of becoming a 
“lady.” 

Can you come up next week to help 
me choose some dresses? Good-bye, 
dear. I will see you soon. 

With love from, 

Your loving friend, 


OSA. 


22. Letter from Lord Rodwell to his 
friend, Mr. Thomas Walton. 
64, St. James’ Square, W.C. 
April 27th, 1912. 
Dear Old Tom, 

I have done it! I proposed to Rosa 
last night and was accepted! We have 
fixed our wedding-day for the 25th of 
May. So please consider yourself 
booked on that day as my best man. 1 
absolutely will not take a refusal. 

On the Ist of May I am inviting all 
my bachelor friends to dinner at the 
Savoy. I hope I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you there, as this will be the 
last dinner I will give as a bachelor. 
No one of my other friends knows any- 
thing about my engagement, so you will 
have to propose a toast to me and 
proclaim our engagement to all our 
guests. 

Au-revoir, old chap, with best wishes, 

Yours ever, 


ALGY. 


ce £ 





THE CHINESE 





LANTERN. 





A Story for Children. 
By CATHERINE ROSSITER. 


T was not an ordinary Chinese 

I lantern; it was much larger—in 

fact, it was not a Chinese lantern 
at all, but just a travelling tinker’s cart. 
There were great half-hoops of wood 
spanned across it, over which was 
stretched an awning from end to end, 
so that at night, when the lamp inside 
was lit, it looked for all the world like 
a huge Chinese lantern. 

Hugh and Dorchen saw it first from 
their nursery window as they were 
taking a last peep, and nodding good- 
night to their farmyard playmates. It 
was the first one they had ever seen, 
and they longed to look at it quite close. 
Perhaps if they were very good Nanna 
would take them past the cart, and then 
they might even see inside this ‘‘Chinese 
lantern.’’ They wondered very much 
who lived in it, but they both decided 
they must be nice people to live in such 
a dear little house. And so with the 
wise resolve to be very, very good, they 
went to sleep. 

The next morning the weather was 
beautifully fine, with just a touch of 
frost in the air, a first warning that 
winter was on the way. 

At breakfast Nanna said to the 
children that she must hurry up, and 
get her work finished early, as she 
wanted to buy some pitchers for cook 
from the tinker’s cart that was stopping 
in the village. 

Now, of course, Hugh and Dorchen 





were delighted, for that was just what 
they had been longing to do. They 
each had a penny, and they were busy 
wondering if they could buy one of the 
little pitchers. Perhaps they could get 
a tiny one, quite a baby one, for a 
penny. 

They both took rather tight hold of 
Nanna’s hand to-day. Very often they 
liked to walk on in front, when they 
had any important secrets to talk about, 
but to-day they were just a weeny bit 
afraid; there might be Brownies or any 
other sort of queer little creatures in 
such a funny little house. 

When they reached the cart they 
found the flap drawn aside, and a 
pleasant-faced old woman sitting in the 
cart. When she saw them coming, she 
called out to Nanna: ‘‘ Good day to 
you, marm,”’ and nodded in a friendly 
manner to the children. 

All round the cart were hanging the 
most tempting looking pots and pans of 
all shapes and sizes. While Nanna was 
talking to the woman about the pitchers 
she wanted to buy for cook, the children 
managed to peep inside the cart. There 
was a dear little fire burning, and there, 
standing on the tiniest of tables, was 
the very lamp which had lit up their 
Chinese lantern. And in a corner at the 
back of the cart was a basket full of 
straw, out of which peeped all kinds of 
little brown pitchers. 

While Hugh and _ Dorchen 


were 
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wondering if these would be more than 
a penny each, the old woman turned 
round and asked the children if they 
would like to step inside and choose 
something for themselves. Dorchen 
was the first to find her tongue. 

‘* May we? Oh! May we see inside 
your Chinese lantern?’’ she said. 

‘“My what?’’ said the old woman, 
looking very puzzled. 

And then the children told her how 
they had seen the cart lit up at night, 
and how like a Chinese lantern it had 
seemed as seen from their nursery 
window. 

‘“ Well! It do look like a lantern o’ 
night times,’’ said the woman, ‘‘ to be 
sure it do.’’ 

Nanna followed the children up the 
little ladder leading into the cart. When 
they all four got inside they found there 
was not very much room to spare. 
Dorchen noticed that everything was 
very tidy, and quite, quite clean. The 
old woman pulled out some little 


pitchers from amongst the straw, and 


arranged them on the table, so that 
they could choose, and they each found 
a little brown mug at only a penny. 

Then the children asked if they might 
warm their hands by the fire. The old 
woman said they might, and seemed 
quite pleased that they had noticed 
how nice and bright it looked. 

**It do look quite cosy-like with 
bit of a fire, don’t it now? And my old 
lantern’’ (and at this the old woman 


. oss 
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CHINESE 


LANTERN. 


chuckled to herself) ‘‘ don’t keep the 
wind out over much.’’ 

And the children, glancing round, 
saw that there were one or two patches 
in the awning, and some little holes, 
through which the wind might whistle 
on stormy nights. 

Then Nanna said they must be getting 
on, or they would be late for dinner. 
Hugh and Dorchen said ‘‘ Good-bye ”’ 
to the old woman, and politely thanked 
her for letting them see inside her little 
house, and each clasping tight a little 
brown mug, they climbed out of the cart 
and down the funny, little ladder. 

The old woman nodded ‘‘ Good- 
bye’’ to them, and called out to ‘‘ be 
sure and not forget Mother Sarah what 
lives in a ‘Chinese lantern,’ and come 
and see her when she gets round again 
to these parts.”’ 

That night, as Hugh and Dorchen 
looked out of the nursery window to 
get a last glimpse of the cart, to be 
sure if thelamp was lit as they had 
seen it before, there stood the tinker’s 
cart, the light of the lamp shining 
brightly through the awning, and, as 
the children said ‘‘ Good-bye’’ to it 
(for in the morning it might be gone) 
their little heads were very close to- 
gether whispering all sorts of ‘‘ plans,’’ 
and I think one of them was that when 
they were grown up they, too, would 
live in a ‘* Chinese lantern,’’ and Hugh 
should drive the horse. 

I wonder if they will, don’t you? 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


HIS ONE GOOD TRAIT. 


Jones: ‘‘ Whenever I have to borrow 
money I try to get it from a pessimist.”’ 

Brown: ‘‘ Why?’’ 

Jones: ‘‘ A pessimist never expects to 
get it back.” 


NOT IN HORSES. 


‘* You ought to take this hprse,”’ 
the dealer; ‘‘ he is a bargain.”’ 

‘* Well then, I don’t want him,’’ said 
Barlow. ‘‘ I want him to drive, and I 
never could drive a bargain.”’ 


said 


Host: ‘‘ Have you 
seen the wedding 
gifts, old man?”’ 

Guest: ‘‘ No, not 
| ig 

Host: ‘* Well, wait 
a minute, I’l] get one 
of the detectives to 
escort you through.”’ 


BRUTAL. 

Mr. Justcott: 
‘* What are you cry- 
ing about, dear?’’ 

Mrs. Justcott: 
““Oh, George, mice 
have gotten into the 
pantry, and eaten up 
a beautiful custard 
pie I made myself.’’ 

Mr. Justcott: 
‘* There, there; don’t 
cry over a few little 
mice.”’ 


IMPROVEMENT 
NOTED. 

“Is your watch 
going al] right now, 
Mr. Sumit?’’ asked 
the man who had sold 
it to him a_ week 
before. 

“Well no, not yet,"’ 
replied the possessor, 
““but it seems to be 
gaining every day.”’ 


THE VERY LATEST. 

‘* Let me see some of your black kid 
gloves,’’ said a lady to a clerk. 

‘*'These are the latest style, are 
they ?’’ she asked when the gloves were 
produced. 

‘* Yes, madam,’’ replied the clerk; 
‘*‘ we have had them in stock only two 
days.”’ 

** I didn’t think they were because the 
fashion papers say black kids have tan 
stitching and vice versa; these have tan 
stitching, but not the vice versa.”’ 

The clerk explained that vice versa 
was French for seven buttons, and the 
lady bought three pairs. . 


‘*This is a very difficult piece.’’ 


‘*] wish it was mpossible!”’ 
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MOMENT. 


AN AWKWARD 
Tramp (to young blood who has just sufficient money to stand his best girl 


‘ad a lite all day.”’ 


‘aint 


sir, 


‘* Spare a copper or two, 


tea): 








FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


FROCKS AND THRILLS. 

Beauty of line is the desirable charac- 
teristic of all hats, large or small, and 

‘ large ones are given the 

The Millinery picturesque element they 

World. possess by being more 

or less closer copies of 

old military helmets and hats, while 

the smaller ones imitate closely the 
bowler of to-day. 

The Leghorn model is more popular 
than ever, in spite of the rival which has 
appeared in the form of the dyed 
Panama. The Leghorn has two or even 
more phases; it figures in its original 
wide-brimmed shape with dark-blue 
or black taffetas trimmed with a 
rose to break the line, or it is decorated 
with a scrap of black velvet ribbon and 
a garland of tiny field flowers. It lends 
itself admirably to the long strings of 
velvet or tulle which are so attractive, 
and which help to make it a possible 
form of headwear for the woman no 
longer in her first youth. In the floppy 
form it makes a charming shepherdess 
hat, and the little droop of the brim over 
the eyes gives a very soft line round the 
face. ‘The beautiful Tuscan straws are 
being somewhat heavily treated, velvet 
being applied in quite generous propor- 
tions, though in combination with tulle. 
The hat has sometimes a crown of 
taffetas and sometimes one of velvet. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT, 
The cut-away coat and skirt of two 
fabrics is particularly smart for afier- 
noon wear. A very 

Modish original model was com- 
Tailor-mades. posed of sapphire blue 
satin and blue’ and 

yellow shot ninon de soie; the cut-away 
coat shaped like a man’s morning coat, 
only much shorter, was of the satin, with 
a smal] waistcoat and long undersleeves 
of the ninon. The satin sleeves just 
turned the shoulder, the ninon ones 
being joined on direct, and the seam 
hidden by small yellow satin buttons. 








USEFUL LONG COAT IN HEAVYWEIGHT 
CHINESE SHANTUNG, WITH OR WITH- 
OUT BLACK SATIN COLLAR. 
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Tiny yellow buttons also fastened the 
waistcoat and edged the fronts of the 
coat. The rather narrow skirt was 
mainly of the satin, broad pieces being 
cut out each side and filled in with 
draped folds of ninon. A close row of 
yellow coloured buttons outlined the 
ninon de soie panels. A high folded 
stock of cream net with cuffs, frills to 





A PAQUIN FROCK IN SALMON-PINK CREPE DE 
CHAIN, THE SQUARE COLLAR OF WHITE 
BATISTE BEING EMBROIDERED IN 
BLACK. 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


match, gave a distinctive finish to this 
delightful coat and skirt. Charming in 
the extreme is a Henley costume of 
snow white with the exception of two- 
swallow-tails at the back, weighted with 
tiny navy-blue glass buttons; the coat 
was high-waisted, with a blue silk cord 
to indicate the waist-line, while the 
basque hung loosely and in tabs’ just 
below the hips. The only decorations 
were a large round collar and cuffs of 
dark-blue satin, both of which were 
finished with rows of tiny crystal 
buttons. With this coat and skirt was 
worn a fine white silk crepe blouse over 
dark-blue mousseline de soie. 


The newest sleeve and coat frills are 
now being made of tulle, echoing the 
colour of the frock or coat, rather than in 
white, and if this be not the case, then a 
very dark cream or ochre has the prefer- 
ence over white. Sleeves are increasing in 
size, but are in many cases put in full 
into a small armhole, and then allowed 
to widen, ending in a wide cuff and fall 
of lace or net at the elbows. Coats and 
skirts of coarse linen will be a favourite 
choice for race meetings and river fetes 
and these are made with narrow skirts 
and fairly short coats which fasten on 
one side with Pique is another 
fabric which is excellent for river wear. 


Most attractive is a dainty gown which 
has been designed for a coming garden 
party. Fashioned of 
A Garden-Party pale-blue chiffon, it is 
Toilette. ornamented in front 
with a panel of tiny 

tucks, flanked on either side with a 
narrow insertion of real Malines lace, 
and tucks being repeated again at the 
hem. The chiffon skirt is built over an 
under-dress of soft white satin hemmed 
with lace and threaded with white silk 
ribbon, whilst the corsage, which is 
tucked and inserted with lace, is finished 
with a short basque of chiffon bordered 
with Malines lace and insertion. The 
little elbow sleeves are finished with 
turned-back cuffs and chiffon edged with 


lace, and there is a little round collar of 
the same. 





A sash of rose-pink satin, supple- 
mented at the back with three long sash 
ends, completes this dainty frock. 








FASHION 


Very attractive belts can be achieved 
by using moire ribbon, white or pale 
cream, stencilled in any 


On Belts. conventional pattern in 
colours to match the 
costume with which the belt is to be 


worn. A belt matching a blue skirt may 
be stencilled in three different shades of 
blue, while one intended for a tan gown 
may be stencilled in two shades of brown 
and yellow. White picot edged belting 
embroidered in squares and dots or 
decorated with a darned device makes a 
pretty finish for a washing frock. Patent 
leather belts in all the new shades are 
extremely modish just now, and look 
very smart on white washing gowns or 
costumes. 


This attractive little gown I saw 
amongst many other lovely models which 
have been fashioned for 
A Trousseau a lovely bride of next 
Frock. week. It was developed 
in powder blue ninon 
and had a dainty little coat of taffetas 
in blue of a slightly deeper tone. A 
narrow frill of pleated silk edged the 
coat, which finished at the waist at the 
sides and back. ‘Lhe fronts were cut 
into long points and were crossed low 
down at the waist. Soft frills of cream 
net came down each side of the front of 
the coat and frills of the same net 
decorated the long close-fitting sleeves. 
There was a high Robespierre collar of 
dark-blue satin, finished in front with 
crystal buttons, and touches of navy 
blue also appeared on the sleeves and 
front of the coat. 


Most pleasing are the dainty little 
collarettes of taffetas, about eight inches 
in width, bordered at the 


Neckwear. top and bottom with a 
narrow feather decora- 
tion. A large bow of the taffetas 


conceals the fastening at the side, from 
whence depend two long ends. A novelty 
in neck ruffles is the example of tulle in 
black or grey and white, which is box- 
pleated and stitched down so as to form 
a tight collar-band. The tulle, when 
released at the top and bottom, forms a 
full ruche. A chain of tiny forget-me- 
nots and minute rosebuds is appliqued 
to the ruche, which is fastened with 


REFLECTIONS. 
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narrow blue or black cord. Other 
becoming ruffles are fashioned of cream 
pleated net, edged with black or 
coloured satin ribbon, finished off with 
a tiny wreath of velvet berries. 

The ordinary taffetas ruches with a 
fringed edge are adorned with.a large 
bunch of flowers beneath the throat. A 
model carried out in shot green taffetas 
has a posy of pink roses beneath the 
chin. 


MODES FOR THE TINY TOTS. 
Children’s headgear has never been 
more attractive than at present. There 


are little mushroom hats 
with conical crowns, 
which are carried out in 
Leghorn straw, there being no division 
between the crown and brim except what 


Millinery. 





HAT OF WHITE TAGEL, 
AND TRIMMED WITH TWO GREEN WINGS. 


DRAPED WITH LACE 


is marked out by a flat frill of lace, in 
the centre of which is set a wreath of 
tiny moss roses, the top of the hat being 
composed of drawn white silk. There 
are, besides, the prettiest little coal- 
scuttle bonnets of Leghorn, with just a 
tiny lace ruche centered with daisies 
dividing the crown from the yoke, the 
brim being softened underneath with a 
fine lace cap. 

Fetching little sailor hats in Manilla 
straw, with just a chiffon scarf twisted 
round them are a popular choice for 
school wear, while there are very quaint 
examples made of the prettiest shantung 
in a chintz pattern, with large cottage 
flowers blooming on a buff or white 
background, which are simply decorated 
with a wreath of berries. There are 
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other smart liitle hats composed of 
taffetas and trimmed with tiny velvet 
apples and green leaves. Little poke 
and country bonnets are made in fine 
silky straws, these being trimmed with 
tiny blossoms and broderie anglaise. 

Some pretty hats of this variety are, 
however, made up in Val. lace, while 
others, again, are covered with cretonne 
and flowered muslin. 

Embroideries are more than ever used 
for the little ones’ frocks. There is a 
great attraction in these 
dresses, when they are 
hand-made, as they so 
often are, and they offer 
dainty employment to fine needleworkers 
which is sometimes quite remunerative. 
Yokes, panels and cuffs show beautiful 
stitches, into which colour is sometimes, 
but only rarely, introduced, and the 
caintiness of the little dresses is further 
enhanced by decorating them with lace, 
of which Valenciennes is still the 
favourite, though baby Irish and Chiny 
are also modish. 

Long-waisted frocks are very much in 
favour this year for little girls, and over- 
alls of very fine linen, honey-combed and 
smocked in coloured thread (pink, blue 
or scarlet), the honey-combing being re- 
peated below the waist, are very much 
in evidence. 

Coats and skirts of pique strappe:l 
with china-blue linen are effective for 
little girls of eight and ten years. 


Washing 
Frocks. 





IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


A very refreshing and dainty bath is 
the one made of jasmine, which is 
prepared in this way: 
Gather all the summer 
flowers that are liked, 
choosing everything 
with a soft thin petal, such as the rose 
and geranium. 

The petals should be dried in the sun 
for a day and then put into a jar, while 
poured over them should be _half- 
an-ounce of the oil of jasmine... At the 
same time should be added half-a-pint 
of rose-water and the same amount of 
eau de Cologne and a pint of spirits of 
wine. Twenty-four hours later the 
whole should be strained and kept for 


A Beauty 
Bath. 





REFLECTIONS. 





the morning bath. One gill added to the 
bath water will make a refreshing and 
fragrant bath. 





WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 

Make a lather with pure white soap 
and warm water, in which you have put 
a teaspoonful of 
ammonia to each 
quart. When the 
water is tepid put 
the gloves in it and let them soak for 
fifteen minutes, then press them in your 
hands, but do not wring them. Rinse 
in fresh cold water with a little ammonia 
added. Press the gloves in a towel, dry 
in the open air, after previously blowing 
to puff them out. 

When 


To Clean White 
Chamois Gloves. 


your wall-paper becomes 
greasy-looking, try clean- 
For Soiled ing it in the following 
Wall-papers. way ; dip a clean duster in 
dry powdered borax, and 
rub it all over the soiled parts, this 
method being more effective than bread. 
To Polish Boots and shoes, how- 
Damp Boots. ever damp, will polish in 
a few minutes if a drop 
of paraffin oil be added to the blacking 
or boot cream, and it also presents the 
leather from cracking. 





HOME DAINTIES. 


First take three eggs and separate 
them, beating the yolks first, with 4 
tablespoonful of sugar 
added to each _ yolk. 
While beating the yolks 
boil two cupfuls of milk ; stir the boiling 
milk into the beaten yolks; then put the 
custard on the stove, adding a table- 
spoonful of cornflour, which has been 
previously dissolved in a little milk. Let 
this thicken, stirring it all the time it is 
on the stove. When thick set aside to 


Ice Cream. 


cool; when ready to freeze the cream, 
beat the whites very stiff, adding a little 
sugar to them. As soon as stiff enough 
stir them into the custard, and then 
start freezing. When partly frozen stir 


two pints of whipped cream into the 
custard. 
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